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The purposes of this article are to provide a much more extensive 
bibliography of the eighteenth-century editions of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau in England than has existed hitherto, and to throw additional 
light on the question of the familiarity of the eighteenth-century 
English public with the writings of that famous sentimentalist.’ I 
have not attempted to determine the elusive, if not incommensurable, 
extent of Rousseau’s influence; but an examination of the diffusion 
of his works in England will probably be helpful in considering that 
problem. 

The first phase of the question to be clarified is, of course, the 
chronology of the translation of Rousseau’s writings into English. 
To that end I have listed in the left-hand column of the following 
chart the dates of original publication,? and in the right-hand column 
the dates of first appearance in translated form. Asterisks signify 
that the works so marked were issued as parts of collected editions 
or in periodicals. 


1For material on the diffusion of two of Rousseau’s earlier productions, see 
my article, “The Reaction in Eighteenth-Century England to Rousseau’s two 
Discours” (P.M.L.A., x\viii [1933], 471-88). This article also cites other studies 
of various phases of the reception which the English accorded Rousseau in the 
eighteenth century. 

“Authority for the dates of original publication is taken from at least one of 
the following works: Gustave Lanson, article on Rousseau in La grande en- 
cyclopédie (Paris, 1886-1902); G. Lanson, Manuel bibliographique de la littérature 
francaise (Paris, 1910-14); L. J. Courtois, “Chronologie critique de la vie et les 
oeuvres de Jean Jacques Rousseau,” Annales de la société de Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau, xv (1923), 1-366; Théophile A. Dufour, Recherches bibRographiques 
sur les oeuvres imprimées de J. J. Rousseau, ed. Pierre- Paul Pian (Paris, 1625); 
or title pages of original editions (see citations in bibliography below). 
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1750 l’Allée de Sylvie 
1750 Discours sur les sciences 
1751 Discours sur les sciences 
1752. Devin du village 
1752 Narcisse 
1753 Lettre sur la musique fran. 
1755 Discours sur l’inégalité 
1755 Economie politique 
1758 Lettre a d’Alembert 
1759 Lettre a Voltaire 1759 Lettre a d'Alembert 
1760 Nouvelle Héloise 
1761 Projet de paix 1751 Nouvelle Heloise 
1761 Projet de paix 
1762 Emile 1762 Discours sur linégalité 
762 Contrat social 1762 Emile 
{753 Lettre 4 Beaumont 1763 Contrat social 


1763 Lettre a4 Beaumont 
1764 Lettres de la montagne 
1764 de limitation théatrale 
1754 Lettres a Buttafuoco 

1766 Devin du village 


1757 Dictionnaire de musique 1767 *Lettre sur la musique fran. 
*!’Allée de Sylvie? 
*Narcisse 


*de I'Imitation théatrale 
*Lettres de la montagne 
*Economie politique 

1) Pygmalion 

1771 Lettres sur la botanique 
1773 Lettre a Voltaire 
1779 Pygmalion 
1779 Dictionnaire de musique 


1780 Rousseau juge de Jean-Jacques 

1782 Les reveries du promeneur. 
1783 Les confessions 
1783 Les reveries du promeneur 
1785 Lettres sur la botanique 


Before proceeding with an analysis of this chart we should note 
the following chronological summary of the total number of editions 
in English which were published in England before 1798. The varia- 
tion in the number of years in the various groups is justified by 
events in the life of Rousseau which will be noted below. Doubtful 
editions have not been counted.® The dates are inclusive. 


“This was the only poem by Rousseau to be translated in England during the 
eighteenth century. For numerous other poems, some of which are of con- 
siderable length, see Oeuvres complétes de J. J. Rousseau (Hachette, Paris, 1909- 
12), vi, 1-29. 

‘This work was originally published by Sir Brooke Boothby, one of Rousseau’s 
literary executors, in Lichfield, England. See Sir Brooke Boothby’s preface 
to the Lichfield edition, as quoted in the Monthly Review (Ixiii [1780], 494); see 
also T. Dufour, op. cit., i, 242-47. 

1782 Les confessions 


*See bibliography below. 
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Critical 
Years Editions Pamphlets Totals 
1750-60 4 1 5 
1761-68 23 17 40 
1769-77 4 1 5 
1778-88 17 9 26 
1789-97 13 6 19 
Grand Totals 61 34 95 


Analyzing these two charts, we find further evidence of the fact 
that in England, as in France, Rousseau was almost unknown before 
the publication of the Discours sur les sciences et les arts (1750).® 
In England, as a matter of fact, the diffusion of Rousseau’s works 
was comparatively slight until the translation of the Nouvelle Héloise 
(1760) in 1761. Preceding that event, we find only four editions 
in English. These consisted of three editions of the Discours sur les 
sciences (1750) in 1751, 1752, 1760, and one of the Lettre d d’Alembert 
(1758) in 1759. Moreover, only one critical pamphlet was issued.’ 
It is true that these may have been supplemented by two French 
reprints of the Vouvelle Héloise which were said to have been pub- 
lished in London before September, 1761.* Nevertheless, these figures 
contrast strongly with twenty-three editions and seventeen works of 
comment which appeared during the next eight years, 1761 to 1768 
inclusive. The failure to translate several important writings between 
1751 and 1759 is also significant. These include the Devin du village 
(1752), Narcisse (1752), the Lettre sur la musique frangaise (1753), 
and the article on “Economie politique” which was first published 
in the Encyclopédie (1755). The translation of the Lettre ¢ d’Alem- 
bert (1758) in 1759 aroused but slight attention;® and reference of 
any kind to Rousseau before 1761 was very rare.!” 


"See Warner, op. cit., p. 472, n. 6. 

*See bibliography below. 

‘William Kenrick, the first translator of the Nouvelle Héloise (1760), refers 
to two such reprints in his Translator’s Preface, Eloisa, ed. 2 (London, 1761, I, 
viii). Furthermore, L. J. Courtois cites the Lettres de Marc-Michel Rey (1758- 
67), p. 117 as evidence of the fact that the Nouvelle Héloise was placed on sale in 
London on December 20, 1760; see Courtois, “La chronologie critique,” Annales 
de... Rousseau, xv (1923), 115. It is also significant that a review of the 
novel appeared in the Monthly Review for December, 1760 (xxiii, 492). 

We should note here, however, that, with the notable exception of the Lich- 
field editions of Rousseau- juge de Jeam Jacques (see note 4 above), French 
editions with “Londres” on the title pages were almost invariably printed on 
the continent; see Warner, op. cit., 471, n. 2. 

"The edition of 1759 (see bibliography below) was the only one to appear 
during the century, and the work ranked eighth among the volumes of Rousseau 
in 218 English private libraries of the period. It appeared in only three of 
these collections; see R. S. Crane, “Diffusion of Voltaire’s Writings in England, 
1750-1800," Modern Philology, xx (1923), 264, and Warner, op. cit., p. 475, n. 
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Immediately after the translation of the Vouwvelle Héloise (1760) 
in 1761, however, the vogue of Rousseau in England was greatly 
strengthened. The Discours sur Vinégalité (1755) was translated for 
the first time six months after that event, and thereafter almost 
every important writing was speedily published.'' The years 1761 
and 1762 were marked by an unsurpassed number of editions.'* Of 
course the chief reason for this was the translation of Rousseau’s two 
major works,—the Nouvelle Héloise (1760) and Emile (1762). We 
should note another important factor, however, in the persecution 
to which the publication of Emile subjected its author.’ 


After a period of four years in which one encounters the name of 
Rousseau less often in current periodicals, another external factor 
played a large part in widening his fame. This was his sojourn in 
England during 1766 and 1767. The newspapers published lengthy 
accounts of his journey from Paris, and they enthusiastically wel- 
comed the fugitive to “the land of the free.’”'* Large crowds followed 
him on the streets of London and packed the opera house which he 


Furthermore, I have encountered but ten references to the Lettre, as follows: ex- 
cerpts in the London Chronicle, v (1759), 138-39, 146-47, 161-62, 185-87; xix 
(1766), 127; and comments in the Critical Review, vii (1759), 48-49; Monthly 
Review, xx (1759), 115-34, xxxix (1768), 217; Annual! Register, ii (1759), 479-84; 
Mrs. Montague, letter to Mrs. Carter, January 24, 1759, in Elizabeth Montague 
. . . Correspondence, 1720-61, New York, 1906, ii, 159; Anecdotes of Polite Lit- 
erature, London, 1764, iii, 98; Scots Magazine, xxviii (1766), 14; James Beattie, 
letter to the Reverend James Williamson, October 22, 1767, in Forbes, An Ac- 
count of the Life of . . . James Beattie, London, 1874, i, 98-99; Political Reg- 
ister, i (1767) 253-59; Edward Gibbon, The Autobiographies of Edward Gib- 
bon, ed. 2, London, 1897, p. 24. 


19See Warner, op. cit., p. 478, n. 38. 


11See the chart above. Possible exceptions are the Lettres de la montagne 
(1764) in 1767, the Dictionnaire de musique (1767) in 1779, and the Lettres 
sur la botanique (1771) in 1785. 


'2Seven editions appeared during these years; this record was most nearly 
equalled when six were issued in 1791-92 (see bibliography below). Signifi- 
cant testimony is also given by George Keith (as summarized by Adolf Frisch, 
Der Revolutionire Roman in England, seine Beeinflussung durch Rousseau, 
Pforzheim, 1914, p. 9), and by a cousin of Rousseau who lived in England (let- 
ter to Rousseau, July 30, 1762, in Courtois, “Le séjour,’ Annales de .. . Rous- 
seau, vi [1910], 253). 


‘Note, for examples, the accounts in the London Chronicle, xi (1762), 589, 
xii (1762), 68, xiii (1763), 533, xiv (1763), 242-45; Monthly Review, XxVil 
(1762), 152-53; Scots Magazine, xxv (1763), 350; and the London Magazine, 
xxxli (1763), 323-24. 


'4See Rousseau’s comment on his reception in a letter to Malesherbes, May 
10, 1766 (Oeuvres . . . de J-J. Rousseau, Hachette ed., xi, 340), and the ac- 
count of J. Churton Collins (Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau in England, 
Lendon, 1908, pp. 182-280). 
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attended.'° Lady Sarah Lennox wrote that Rousseau was “all the 
talk,”'® and Hugh Blair explaimed over the sudden prestige which 
he had acquired as the result of receiving a letter which described 
Rousseau’s reception in London.'* Numerous Englishmen continued 
to correspond with Rousseau after he had fled from the crowds 
of London to Derbyshire where he could pursue his botannical studies 
in seclusion.'* 

During Rousseau’s stay in England, another external circumstance 
gave great impetus to his fame as well as to a noticeable decline 
in personal popularity.” This was a quarrel with David Hume, the 
man who had escorted him into England. The periodicals were filled 
with details of the strife. The Scottish philosopher presented his 
side of the case in a pamphlet entitled The Controversy between Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Rousseau Briefly Stated (1766), and the Reverend 
Ralph Heathcote came to the defence of Hume in a Letter to the 
Honorable Horace Walpole concerning the Dispute between Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Rousseau (1766). On the opposite side of the quarrel 
was Henry Fuseli who published a Defence in the same year.*” So 
widespread was the discussion that one correspondent was led to 
exclaim, with some exaggeration, that Rousseau was “now known 
all over Europe, not so much by his writings as by the charge he 
brought before the public against Mr. Hume.’*! In any event, it 


1For full details concerning Rousseau’s English visit, see L. J. Courtois (“Le 
séjour de Jean-Jacques Rousseau en Angleterre,” Annales de la société Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, vi [1910], 1-313), and Margaret Hill, “La querelle Rousseau- 
Hume,” Annales de .. . Rousseau, xviii (1927-28), 1-331. 

16Letter to Lady O’Brien, February 6, 1766, in Life and Letters of Lady Sarah 
Lennox, eds. Countess of Ilchester and Lord Stavordale (London, 1902), i, 187. 

17Letter to Hume, February 24, 1766, in J. H. Burton, Life and Correspond- 
ence of David Hume (Edinburgh, 1846), ii, 312. 

These included Lord Nuneham, Mary Dewes, Richard Davenport, David 
Hume, Sir Brooke Boothby, the Rev. Daniel Malthus, Bernard Granville, Ed- 
mond Jessop, Lord Strafford, John Hall, John Gregory, William Kenrick, Louis 
Dutens, Frederick Dutens, and A. J. Roustan; see these letters in Courtois, “Le 
séjour,” Annales de . . . Rousseau, vi, 105-291. The extended botanizing in which 
Rousseau engaged while at Wooten, Derbyshire, was probably a partial cause for 
the numerous English editions of his Lettres sur la botanique. These were pub- 
lished in London in 1785, 1787, 1791, 1794, and 1796 (see bibliography below). 
Shortly after the warm welcome accorded the “persecuted” citizen of “Pro- 
testant” Geneva (see note 14 above), the press changed its tone to one of unani- 
mous condemnation. The cause of the change was clearly the quarrel be- 
tween Rousseau and Hume; for numerous citations, see Margaret Hill, op. cit. 

“See bibliography below. 

“'Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxvii (1767), 622. The quarrel was not so widely 
noticed in London, however, as in Paris (see the letter received by Rousseau 
from his English cousin, dated 1766, in Courtois, “Le séjour,” Annales de... 
Rousseau, vi, 258. 
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is significant that most of the letters of Rousseau which were pub- 
lished in English periodicals during the century appeared at this 
time,?” and that the years 1766 and 1767 witnessed a greater total 
number of publications, including both those by and those concerning 
Rousseau, than any other period of equal length in the century.** Edi- 
tions of Rousseau’s own works included an adaptation from the Devin 
du village (1762) entitled The Cunning Man (1766), a second edition 
of the Projet de paix (1761) in 1767, a five-volume Miscellaneous 
Works (1767), and a new edition of Emile (1762) entitled Emilius 


and Sophia (1767) .** 


Shortly after the return of Rousseau to France in 1767, however, 
his name appeared much less frequently in the public press.*° Further- 
more, quite in contrast with twenty-three editions of his works and 
seventeen critical pamphlets between 1761 and 1768, were four of 
the former and one of the latter between 1769 and 1777.°° Import- 
ant causes of this diminution were, of course, the scarcity of new 
writings by Rousseau and the cessation of immediate contact with 


this “Citizen of Geneva." 


From 1778 to 1788, however, one notices a gradual revival. The 
death of Rousseau in 1778 was noted by the periodicals in numerous 
accounts, brief memoirs, and frequent descriptions of the ‘“romantic- 


“24 list of those noted in eighteenth-century periodicals follows: Annual 
Register, vi (1763), 5-8; St. James Magazine, i (1764), 351; Scots Magazine, 
XxVii (1765), 619, xxix (1767), 537; London Chronicle, xx (1766), 271, 405, xxii 
(1767), 125, 175, 325, xxiii (1768), 4; London Magazine, xxxv (1766), 551-52, 
XXXVi (1767), 418-19, 534, xxxvii (1768), 15, 74, 132, 192; Political Register, i 
(1767), 310-14, ii (1768), 58, 60, 106, 177, 308; Amnual Register, xii (1769), 
193; Gentleman’s Magazine, liv (1784), 580-82. For references to these and to 
unpublished correspondence, see letter of David Hume to Adam Smith, October 
17, 1767, in Burton, op. cit., ii, 378; Richard Davenport, letters to Rousseau, 
October 17 and 31, 1767, in Courtois, “Le séjour,” Annales de . . . Rousseau, Vi, 
199; and Love and Madness, ed. Sir Herbert Croft (London, 1780), pp. 215-16. 


““Seven editions of Rousseau’s works and eleven critical pamphlets were pub- 
lished during 1766 and 1767. This total of eighteen was most nearly approached 
in 1791-92 with nine, and in 1761-62 with eight (see bibliography below). 


“4See bibliography below. 


“°For example, I encountered 134 references to Rousseau in the London 
Chronicle between 1761 and 1768, and only three between 1769 and 1777. Note 
also the sudden diminution in the printing of Rousseau’s letters in the periodicals 
(note 22 above). 


“See table above and bibliography below. 


*“*For justification of the use of the appellation “Citizen of Geneva” for 
Rousseau, see J. C. Collins, op. cit., p. 195, and W. U. Vreeland, Etude sur les 
rapports littéraires entre Genéve et l’Angleterre, Genéve, 1901 
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ally” situated tomb at Ermenonville.** This final resting place was 
visited by several Englishmen, including James Smith and Arthur 
Young.” All of these events created a demand for more editions 
of Rousseau, and we find that seventeen appeared during these eleven 
years. Furthermore, at least nine critical pamphlets and several 
letters were published.*° 

This widening of diffusion continued throughout the final decade 
of the eighteenth century. In fact, Rousseau was probably more 
widely known in England after the French Revolution than ever 
before. Reports from France proclaiming the great influence of 
Rousseau upon political movements were largely responsible for the 
renewal of English interest in the Discours sur l’inégalité (1755) and 
the Contrat social (1762).°'  Burke’s denunciation of Rousseau in 
the Reflections on the Revolution in France (1790) was circulated 
widely.** Reference works, including the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(1797) and the New and General Biographical Dictionary (1798), 
devoted more space to Rousseau than to Voltaire;** and this fact is 
very significant im view of the much greater diffusion of the latter 


“See the London Magazine, xlviii (1779), 195; Town and Country Magazine, 
xvii (1785), 575-76; European Magazine, ix (1786), 110-11, Monthly Review, 
Ixxiv (1786), 132-35; Analytical Review, vii (1790), 118; Universal Magazine, 
xcili (1793), 321-24; Anthologia Hibernica, iv (1794), 275-79, 335-36. 

2"See Smith, letter to Mrs. Howorth, September 24, 1786, in Memoirs of .. . 
J. E. Smith, ed. Lady Smith (London, 1832), i, 176-82; Arthur Young, 7ravels 
during the Years 1787, 1788, 1789 (London, 1793), i, 122-23; and the anony- 
mous Tour to Ermenonville . . . a Description of the Tomb of J. J. Rousseau, 
London, 1785 (see bibliography below). 

“See bibliography below. 

3lSee the anonymous Introduction to J. J. Rousseau, An Inquiry into the 
Nature of the Social Contract, London, 1791; Edmund Burke, Letter to a 
Member of the National Assembly (1791) in Works (Bohn Library), ii, §35-36; 
Gentleman's Magazine, |xi (1791), 649; Universal Magazine, xcv (1794), 382; 
John Moore, View of the Causes and Progress of the Revolution (1795), as quoted 
in the Universal Magazine, xcvi (1795), 386-88. Note also the 1791 edition of 
the Discours sur Vinégalité and the three editions (1791, 1791, and 1795) of the 
Contrat social; see bibliography below. 

‘2Nineteen thousand copies were sold in eleven editions before 1792 (James 
Prior, Life of Edmund Burke, London, 1891, p. 311). 

Although the New and General Biographical Dictionary (1761-67) and the 
editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica in 1771 and 1778-83 devoted con- 
siderable attention to Montesquieu, Voltaire, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Gold- 
smith, and J. B. Rousseau, they allotted no space to J. J. Rousseau. How- 
ever, the third edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1797) set aside thirteen 
of its columns for Samuel Johnson, nine for J. J. Rousseau, four for Gold- 
smith, three for Voltaire, and one for Montesquieu. The 1798 edition of the 
New and General Biographical Dictionary was likewise strong in its emphasis 
upon J. J. Rousseau. It divided its attention as follows: thirteen pages to J. ] 
Rousseau, nine to Samuel Johnson, six to Voltaire, five to Diderot, five to Mon- 
tesquieu, and two to Goldsmith. Contrast this with the usual supremacy of 
Voltaire noted in note 37 below. 
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during most of the century.*** Moreover, editions of Rousseau ap- 
peared at a faster rate during the nine years between 1788 and 1796 
than during any other period of equal length in the century with the 
one exception of 1761-69. This fact is made especially impressive 
when one recalls that Rousseau’s major works appeared for the first 
time between 1761 and 1769, while no new writings were published 
between 1788 and 1796.** 

The foregoing evidence, taken as a whole, has indicated a very 
wide diffusion of the writings of Rousseau in England during the 
eighteenth century. Sixty-one editions in English, including all of 
the more famous productions and covering a period of forty-eight 
years, is not a small number for any writer. It is especially im- 
pressive for a foreigner. This conclusion is strengthened by an exam- 
ination of 218 English private libraries of the period. Volumes of 
Rousseau were found in more of these collections than were those 
of Gray, Helvetius, or “Ossian.” The work of Rousseau which ap- 
peared most frequently was the Nouvelle Héloise (1760). This novel 
was on the shelves of twenty-four libraries, Emile (1762) in sixteen, 
the Discours sur Vinégalité (1755) in ten, the Contrat social (1762) 
in ten, the Lettres sur la botanique (1771-72) in five, Les confessions 
(1782) in four, the Dictionnaire de musique (1768) in four, the Let- 
ire a d'Alembert (1758) in three, the Lettre sur la musique francaise 
(1753) in two, the Lettre @ Beaumont (1763) in two, the Discours 
sur les sciences (1750) in one, the Gouvernement de Pologne (1782) 
in one, and the Lettres de la montagne (1764) in one.*® I have found 
that the diffusion of these works in eighteenth-century England ranked 
in approximately the same order.*® A glance at the titles of these 
publications will also reveal the fact that an important cause of 
Rousseau’s wide fame was the variety of his appeal. 

On the other hand, Edward Young and James Thomson were rep- 
resented in more of these libraries than Rousseau. Furthermore, 
editions of Pope appeared in twice, and Voltaire in more than three 


“taSee Crane, op. cit., and the chart below. 

°4See chronological summary above and bibliography below. 

“9See R. S. Crane, op. cit., pp. 264-67. We should also note, perhaps, that 
72 per cent of the volumes of Rousseau in these libraries were in the original 
French, while only 59 per cent of Voltaire’s were French; see Warner, op. ctt., 
p. 475, n, and Crane, op. cit., p. 267. 

35] have discussed this point in my unprinted dissertation, The Reputation of 
J.J. Rousseau in England, 1750-98, Duke University, 1933, pp. 98-106, 211. This 
article is comprised essentially of the concluding chapter and appendix of the 
dissertation. 
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times as many collections. This supremacy of the author of Candide 
(1759) is made still more apparent by an examination of the frequency 
of the works of Rousseau and Voltaire as compared with other vol- 
umes in the same libraries. The position of Rousseau’s most widely 
circulated production, the Nouvelle Héloise (1760), should be par- 
ticularly noted as fourteenth in the list:** 


Author Title Libraries 
Pope NI st ech ehS i Ss hcl ge ns ts eae 74 
Voltaire Histoire de Charles AUT (1731) .2..<ncscnncconnes 72 
Voltaire Serene Oe E0bks BIW CRISE) ccccccnccincaccenccad 68 
Pope SRNR: CEPR: wincketnnizetawatwcnannnenisnnntel 65 
Voltaire Lettres philosophiques (1733-34) -..-------------- 54 
Voltaire Eel EE TRUDI sittin einem omen em emanate 45 
Voltaire CERI, cccseiegencs eps samerneseodsineeiceniicanineseseeateensindl 42 
Young Wight J homeets C174TAE) 2c nce cccccencsnsosce 35 
Voltaire Histoire de la guerre de 1741 (1755) ------------ 34 
Thomson ae NE ORD Overy rene ier 32 
Voltaire Essai sur les moeurs (1753-$4). ................<-.31 
Macpherson “Dosenic” group CEMOR.)  ..nncnccnccnecnnccswns 27 
Shenstone OS ari ct De Or Re 24 
Rousseau Nouvelle Héloise (1760) ........................24 
Helvetius OE FE HO RNOD acentabniccswotncsaeuduabrcenane 
Voltaire Le philosophie de Newton (1738) -------------- 18 
Voltaire Micromégas (1732) ....-.-------220--0--2200-e0=- 16 
Rousseau TE NES aoa be me dinee mabe 16 
Voltaire Bastowe Ge Time C8TSS)  cnivinncccnsicccucccwncs 15 


Seven English editions of the Nouvelle Héloise were published in 
England during the eighteenth century; and, of course, these do 
not represent the total diffusion of the novel. Only nine of the 
twenty-four copies in the libraries noted above were in English; fifteen 
were in the original French. Nevertheless, we should recall that Tom 
Jones (1749) and Joseph Andrews (1742) went through thirty-one 
and seventeen editions respectively, during the century,** Roderick 
Random (1748) twelve editions before 1784,°" and Tristram Shandy 
(1759) eleven before 1796.%° It is likewise evident that the fame 
of Rousseau in England during the eighteenth century was at no time 
comparable in extent with that which he experienced in France.*! 


“?This chart is taken largely from R. S. Crane, op. cit., pp. 266, 267. The 
data concerning Shenstone and Macpherson were taken from unpublished notes 
kindly placed at my disposal by Professor Crane. 

Ro Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), 

, 317-18. 

‘°W. T. Lowndes, Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature (London, 
1865), V, 2433. 

[bid., p. 2510. 

4'See note 21 above; Warner, “The Reaction in . . . England to Rousseau’s 
two Discours,” P. M. L. A., xlviii (1933), 473, n. 11; compare the seven edi- 
tions of the Nouvelle Héloise (1760) during the century in England with at 
least sixty in France (see Warner, The Reputation of J. J. Rousseau in England, 
1750-98, Duke University, 1933, p. 90; D. Mornet, Le sentiment de la nature en 
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Finally, I present a bibliography of editions of Rousseau which 
appeared in England before 1798, together with a list of the spurious, 
critical, and controversial works which they directly evoked.4?  In- 
asmuch as French editions of this period which had “Londres” on 
the title page were actually published on the continent in almost 
every instance,** I shall omit such critical works unless other evidence 
of English origin is adduced.4* Usually I have cited only one of 
several indications of the existence of an edition. An interrogation 
point before the date signifies doubt as to either the reality of the 
edition or its publication in England. The same mark after the 
date means that the year is uncertain. Unless otherwise indicated, 
the place of publication was London. Most of the editions here cited 
do not appear in the bibliography of Théophile A. Dufour, the only 
one to list English editions extensively;*° but both sections are still 
probably incomplete. I shall therefore be grateful for any correc- 
tions or additions. 


EDITIONS 

?1739 = Le verger des Charmettes. Londres. 

(Courtois, ““Chronologie critique,’ Annales de . . . Rous- 

seau, xv[1923], 31.) 
1751 A Discourse ... on the Arts and Sciences. 

(Monthly Review, v | August, 1751], 237.) 
?1751 = =Discours qui a remporté le prix d V'académie de Dijon. Lon- 

dres. 

(T. Dufour, Recherches bibliographiques sur les oeuvres im- 

primées de J-J. Rousseau, ed. Plan, Paris, 1925, i, 16.) 
France, Paris, 1907, pp. 199-201; J. J. Rousseau, Nouvelle Héloise, Paris, 1925, 1, 
227 ff.); note the contemporary testimony of a reviewer for the Monthly Re- 
view, xxxix (1768). 214; a letter of Boswell to Rousseau (1764), in Letters of 
James Boswell, ed. Tinker (Oxford, 1924), I, 85; news items in the London 
Chronicle, xvii (1765), 240; the Scots Magazine, xxvii (1765), 160; and Helen 
Maria Williams, Jour in Switzerland (1798), as quoted in the Universal Magazine, 
cii (1798), 330. 

42In a few instances I have included editions published in Scotland and Ire- 
land. 

#'See Gustave Brunet, Imprimeurs imaginaires et libraires supposés (Paris, 
1866), 1-5, 26, 29, 33, 35 ff.; and T. Dufour, op. cit., 1, 16, 20, 75, 180, 186, 226, 
237, II, 18, 32, 72. 

Seven of such pamphlets are listed in J. M. Querard, La France littéraire 
(Paris, 1836), VIII, 210, 212, 221, 222, 227, 228. Three others are noted in the 
catalogue of the British Museum; one in the article on Rousseau in La grande 
encyclopédie (1886-1902) by Gustave Lanson; and one in the catalogue of 
Warvard Library. 

450 p. cit. 
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1752. <A Discourse to which the Prize was Adjudged by the Acade- 
my of Dijon ... on this Question . . . whether the Re-estab- 
ishment of Arts and Sciences has Contributed to Purify our 
Morals. Translated by R. Wynne. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 
?1753*® A Discourse ...on the Arts and Sciences. 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, xxiii [February, 1753], 103.) 
21756 ©. Les avantages et les désavantages des sciences et les arts... 
Par Mr. J. J. Rousseau & autres. Londres. 
(T. Dufour, op. cit., i, 20.) 

1759 A Letter from M. Rousseau of Geneva to M. d’Alembert of 

Paris, concerning the Effects of Theatrical Entertainments 
on the Manners of Mankind. 
(Harper Memorial Library, University of Chicago.) 

1760 <A Discourse ... which got the Premium at the Academy 
of Dijon on this Question ... Whether the Revival of the 
Arts and Sciences has Contributed to Render our Morals 
Pure? Proving the Negative. 

(“Translation different from that by R. Wynne, 1761,” Cata- 
logue of the British Museum.) 


Julie, ou la nouvelle Héloise; lettres de deux amants, Lon- 
dres. 

(William Kenrick, Translator’s Preface, Eloisa, ed. 2, Lon- 
don, 1761, I, viii.) 

1761 Eloisa; or a Series of Original Letters. 4 vols. 

(The first two volumes were issued on April 7, 1761 and the 
remaining ones on July 16, 1761, according to advertisements 
in the London Chronicle, ix [1761], 336, x [1761], 56.) 


1761 Eloisa; or a Series of Original Letters. 4 vols. Dublin. 
(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 


1761 Project for Perpetual Peace (by the Abbé St. Pierre; ; edited 
by Rousseau). 
(Offered to the public on May 19, 1761; see the London 
Chronicle, ix [1761], 480.) 


‘The only indication of an edition in 1753 is the reference in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine cited above. 

‘The English origin of editions in French with “Londres” on the title page 
is very doubtful, as I have already noted (see note 43 above). Furthermore the 
testimony of Kenrick should always be questioned (see biography of Kenrick in 
the D.N.B.). 
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17614* A Dialogue between a Man of Letters and Mr. J. J. Rous- 
seau on Romances. 

(Offered to the public on June 6, 1761; see the London 
Chronicle, ix [1761], 543.) 

1761 Eloisa; or a Series of Original Letters. 4 vols. 

(This was entitled a “second edition.” It was placed on 
sale September 7, 1761; see the London Chronicle, x [1761], 
236.) 

1762°° A Discourse upon the Origin and Foundation of the Inequality 
among Mankind. 

(Placed on sale January 14; see the London Chronicle, xi 
[1762], 53.) 
1762°! Emilius; or an Essay on Education. 4 vols. 
(The first two volumes were issued on September 18, and 
the remaining volumes on December 16; see the London 
Chronicle, xii |1762|, 267, 586.) 

21762 ~=La reine fantasque. Londres. 
(T. Dufour, op. cit., i, 75.) 

1763 Emilius; or an Essay on Education. Translated from the 
French by Mr. Nugent. 2 vols. 

(Monthly Review, xxviii [February, 1763], 137-38.) 

1763  Enmilius; or a Treatise of Education. 3 vols. Edinburgh. 
(“different from the London edition of the same year,” ac- 
cording to the catalogue of the British Museum.) 

1763 <A Treatise on the Social Compact. 

(Offered for sale on November 16, 1763; see the London 
Chronicle, xiv [1763], 479.) 

1763 An Expostulatory Letter from J.-J. Rousseau... to C. de 
Beaumont. Archbishop of Paris. To which is Prefixed the 
Mandate of the said Prelate and also the Proceedings of the 








‘SThis was intended by Rousseau to be a preface to the Nouvelle Héloise; see 
J. J. Rousseau (Oeuvres, Hachette ed., iv, 3-18). 

Very possibly this is merely a reprint. We cannot be certain, however, 
as no copy of the “first” edition has been located. 

The title page of this edition bears the date of 1761; see the copy in the 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. Because of the wide public curiosity concerning 
Rousseau following the translation of the Nouvelle Héloise (1760) in 1761 (see 
text appertaining to note 11 above), it is probable that any public sale of 4 
translation would have been noted in the London Chronicle prior to the date cited 
in the text above. 

‘14 “Miscellancous Works” of Rousseau was promised by the firm of Becket 
and DeHondt in November, 1762, and again in October, 1763; see the London 
Chronicle, xii (1762), 531, xiv (1763), 364, 375. No actual publication was ad- 
vertised, however, until 1767; see bibliography above. 
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Parliament of Paris relative to the new Treatise on Educa- 
tion. intitled Emilius. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

Jean Jacques Rousseau . . . a Christophe de Beaumont. 
Londres. 

(T. Dufour, op. ait., i, 186.) 

Eloisa; or a Series of Original Letters. 4 vols. 

(“Third edition,” and offered for sale on February 4, 1764, 
according to advertisement in the London Chronicle, xv 
[1764], 126.) 

A Treatise on the Social Compact. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

Emilius and Sophia; or an Essay on Education. Translated 
... by Mr. Nugent. 2 vols. Dublin. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 


The Cunning Man. A Musical Entertainment, in Two Acts. 
As Performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane. Origin- 
ally Written and Composed by J.-J. Rousseau. 

(Published on November 20, according to advertisement in 
the London Chronicle, xx [1766], 504.) 

The Cunning Man. A Musical Entertainment, ed. 2. 

(T. Dufour, op. cit., i, 50-51.) 

Dictionnaire de musique. Londres. 

(T. Dufour, op. cit., i, 214.) 

The Cunning Man. A Musical Entertainment, in Two Acts. 
Ed. Charles Burney. 

(This edition, unlike those already cited, included both the 
French and the English versions; it also sold for a higher 
price, five shillings. See the London Chronicle, xx, 541 [Dec. 
2, 1766] and T. Dufour, op. cit., i, 50-51.) 

A Project for Universal Peace. 

(This was a “second edition,” and was published on March 
17, according to the London Chronicle, xxi [1767], 268.) 

| Narcisse | .*° 

(A. Nicoll, A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama, 
Cambridge, 1927, p. 120.) 

Miscellaneous Works of Mr. J. J. Rousseau. 5 vols. 


"°The catalogue of the British Museum expresses doubt as to the correct date 
for this edition. 


dees not give the English title. 
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I. Dissertation on . . . the Arts and Sciences. 
Dissertation on the Origin of Inequality. 
II. On Political Economy. 
Letter on French Music. 
Sylvia’s Walk. A Poem. 
Narcissus, or the Self Admirer. A Comedy. 
The Village Conjurer. An Interlude. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Rousseau to a Friend in 
Regard to his Freedom of Entry at the French Opera. 
Letter to Voltaire. 
Extract of Letters on Works of Rameau. 
Advertisement by Mr. Rousseau to an Anonymous 
Writer on Theatrical Imitation. 
Essay composed from the Dialogues of Plato. 
ITI. Letter to d’Alembert. 
Letter to the Archbishop of Paris. 
IV. Letters from the Mountains. 
V. On the Social Compact. 
Anecdotes of Persecutions; contained in a Letter from 
a Gentleman at Neuchatel to his Friend. 
(Placed on sale May 16, according to advertisement in the 
London Chronicle, xxi [1767], 471.) 
Emilius and Sophia; or a new System of Education ... By 
the Translator of Eloisa. 4 vols. 
(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 
Thoughts on Different Subjects. By J. J. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
(Catalogue of the Library of Congress.) 
Miscellaneous Works. 2 vols. 
(Robert Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica, Edinburgh, 1824-29, 
ii, 818.) 
Emilius; or a Treatise of Education. 3 vols. 
(Catalogue of the Library of Congress.) 
The Magic Girdle: A Burletta from the French of M. Rous- 


sean, 


*4Since the periodicals of 1768 contain no reference to a collected edition in 


that year, it is probable that Watt referred to the Thoughts on Different Sub- 
jects. By J. J. Rousseau (1768). This probability is increased by the publication 
of a Miscellaneous Works in the previous year, 1767. 

5°No play with this or a similar title appears among the works of Rousseau a3 
listed in Oeuvres complétes de J.- J. Rousseau, Hachette ed., 13 vols. (Paris, 


1909-12). 
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(See Watt, op. cit., ii, 818, and W. T. Lowndes, Bibliogra- 
phers Manual of English Literature, London, 1865, iv, 2134.) 
1773-74 The Works of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 10 vols. Edinburgh? 
I. Dialogue between a Man of Letters and J. J. Rous- 
seau on the Subject of Romances. 
II. Julia; or the New Eloisa. 
III. Julia; or the New Eloisa. 
IV. Emilius. 
V. Enmilius. 
VI. Emilius. 
VII. The Effects of the Arts and Sciences on the Origin 
and Foundation of the Inequality of Man. 
A Dissertation on Political Economy. 
VIII. A Letter on French Music. 
Narcissus; or the Self Admirer. 
The Village Conjurer. 
On Theatrical Imitation. An Essay. 
Sylvia’s Walk [a Poem}. 


1 Advertisement to an Anonymous Writer. 
Extract of a Letter to a Friend on M. Rameau. 
2 Extract of a Letter to a Friend on Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau’s Freedom of Entry at the Opera. 
y An Epistle to M. d'Alembert. 


Letters on Different Occasions. 
IX. Letters Written from the Mountains. 
:, A Letter to M. Voltaire. 
X. A Treatise on the Social Compact. 
A Project for Perpetual Peace. 
) An Expostulatory Letter from J. J. Rousseau to Christ- 
opher de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris. 
Mandate of said Archbishop. 
Anecdotes of the Persecution of J. J. Rousseau. 


(See catalogue of the British Museum, and T. A. Dufour, 


,- 
op. cit., un, 17.) 

1773 Julia; or the new Eloisa. 3 vols. Edinburgh. 
a (Catalogue of the Library of Congress.) 
yn Yo ee 

"’The catalogue of the British Museum lists this edition as published at Lon- 
m don, while T. A. Dufour insists on Edinburgh (Recherches bibliographiques 
5 [1925], ii, 17). As no reference to the edition is made in the leading periodi- 


cals of London for 1773 or 1774, Dufour is probably correct 
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?1774-83 Collection compléte des oeuvres de J.-J. Rousseau. 12 t. 
(T. Dufour, op. cit., ii, 18.) 
1776 ~=— Eloisa; or a Series of Original Letters. 4 vols. 
(Catalogue of the Library of Congress.) 
1779 = Pygmalion. 
(Biographia Dramatica, ed. 1. Reed [1812], iii, 187.) 
21779" A Discourse ...on the Arts and Sciences. 
(John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, London, 1812-13, ii, 225- 
26.) 
17794 4 Complete Dictionary of Music... Translated by W. Wer- 
ing, ed. 2. 
(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 
1780 Rousseau juge de Jean Jacques. Dialogues . . . Premier 
dialogue. d’Apres le manuscript de M. Rousseau. Laissé 
entre les mains de B. Boothby. 334 pp. Printed by J. J. 
Jackson. Lichfield. 
(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 
1780 Rousseau juge de Jean Jacques. Dialogues. 150 pp. Lich- 
field. 
(Courtois, ““Chronologie critique,” Annales de . . . Rousseau, 
xv [1923], 302.) 
1780 Rousseau juge de Jean Jacques. Dialogues. 263 pp. Lich- 
field. 
(T. Dufour, op. cit., i. 242-47.) 
1780°° Rousseau juge de Jean Jacques. Lichfield. 
(T. Dufour, op. cit., i, 245.) 
?1780° Rousseau juge de Jean Jacques. Dialogues. Londres. 
°**The fact that the statement of John Nichols, cited in the text above, is our 
only indication of an edition in this year makes its existence very doubtful. The 
absence of comment in the leading reviews is significant. 

5taAfter the galley proof of this article had been read, Professor L. I. Bred- 
vold, of the University of Michigan, called my attention to an undated English 
edition of this work in the library of the University of Michigan. The title 
page states that the translator is William Waring, but the volume contains 468 
pages rather than the 470 pages in the 1779 edition cited above. Professor 
Bredvold also suggests the possibility that the copy at the University of Michi- 
gan represents a possible edition of 1770 to which M. Gustave Chouquet makes 
an unsupported reference in his article on Rousseau in Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music (ed. J. A. F. Maitland, Philadelphia, 1922, IV, 167). 

‘ST. Dufour, cited in the bibliography above, lists four volumes. under 
this title, as published at Lichfield in 1780. He indicates, however, that these are 
not four separate editions of the same material. 

59The English origin of this edition is very doubtful for two reasons. In the 
first place our only evidence is the word “Londres” on the title page (se 


note 43 above). In the second place several printings of the work were issued 
during the same year at Lichfield, in a near-by shire. 
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(Courtois, “Chronologie critique,’ Annales de . . . Rousseau, 
xv [1923], 302.) 


?1780-82 Oeuvres choisies de J.-J. Rousseau. Edition trés incomplétes. 


?1781 


71781 


21782 


21782 


?1782. 


1783 


1783 


?1783? 


21783 


?1783 


1784 


71786 


10 t. Londres. 

(T. Dufour, op. cit., ii, 72.) 

Emile; ou de l'éducation. Londres. 

(T. Dufour, op. cit., i, 180.) 

La nouvelle Héloise. Londres. 

(T. Dufour, op. cit., i, 105.) 

Le contrat social. Londres. 

(Catalogue of the Newberry Library.) 

Les confessions; suiviés des réveries du promeneur solitaire. 
3 tomes. Londres. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

Discours sur .. . Vinégalité. Londres. 

(Catalogue of the John Crerar Library, Chicago, 11.) 

The Confessions of J. J. Rousseau, with the Reveries of a 
Solitary Walker. 2 vols. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

Emilius and Sophia; or the Solitaries: being a Segue to 
Emilius. With Additions to Elotsa. 

(Robert Watt, op. cit., ii, 818.) 

Oeuvres choisies de J.-J. Rousseau. Londres, s.d. 1 
(T. Dufour, op. cit., ii, 32.) 

Emilius and Sophia; or a New System of Education. Trans- 
lated by the Translator of Eloisa. 4 vols. 

(Catalogue of the Library of the United States Bureau of 
Education.) 

Les pensées de J.-J. Rousseau. Londres. 

(T. Dufour, op. cit., i, 226.) 

Eloisa; a new Edition; to which is now first added, the 


vw 
ana 


Sequel of Julia, or the new Eloisa (a narrative compiled 
from a French translation of a work by F. A. C. Werthes, 
entitled Begebenheiten Eduard Bomstons in Italien. 3 vols.). 
(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

Letters on the Elements of Botany . . . with Notes and 
24 Additional Letters by T. Martyn. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

Pensées de J.-J. Rousseau. Londres. 

(T. Dufour, op. cit., i, 237.) 
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?1786-90 Les confessions de J.-J. Rousseau | Les réveries du promeneur 
solitaire—Seconde partie des confessions|. 10 vols. Lon- 
dres et Neuchatel. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

1786-88 “The Cunning Man,” in a Collection of the Most Esteemed 
Farces. 6 vols. Edinburgh. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

1786-90" The Confessions of J. J. Rousseau ... Part the First. To 
which are added, the Reveries of a Solitary Walker. To 
which is added, a new Collection of Letters from the Author. 
5 vols. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

1787 Letters on the Elements of Botany. 2nd ed. 

(Catalogue of the Library of the United States Department 
of Agriculture.) 

1788 The Beauties of Rousseau. Selected by a Lady. [Eliza Rob- 
erts|. 2 vols. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

1788 Thoughts on Different Subjects. Translated by Henrietta 
Colebrooke. 2 vols. 

(Lowndes, Bibliographers’ Manual [1865], iv, 2134.) 

1791 =The Elemenis of Botany. 3rd ed. 

(Lowndes, Bibliographers’ Manual |1865], iv, 2134.) 

1791 =A Discourse on . . . Inequality. 

(Watt, op. cit., ii, 818.) 

1791 Tke Confessions of J. J. Rousseau... Part the Second. To 
which is added a new Collection of Letters from the Author. 
3 vols. Dublin. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

1791 =A Treatise on the Social Compact. 

(“A new edition,” according to the catalogue of the British 
Museum.) 

1791 =An Inquiry into the Nature of the Social Contract; or Prin- 
ciples of Social Right. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 





©The Monthly Review (1786) indicates that the date of this edition should 
be 1786-90 (Ixxv, 559-66), instead of “1796-90,” as indicated in the catalogue 
of the British Museum. 

®!Note previous edition of this work under date of 1786-83 above. 
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“The Cunning Man,” in A Collection of the Most Esteemed 
Farces. Edinburgh. 

(Catalogue of the Newberry Library, Chicago, Il.) 

Du contrat social. Londres. 

(T. Dufour, Recherches bibliographiques, i, 140.) 

The Confessions, Pt. II, with the Reveries of a Solitary 
Walker. 3 vols. 

(Monthly Review, x, n. s. [1793], 474-75.) 

Letters on the Elements of Botany. 4th ed. 

(Catalogue of the Library of Congress.) 

Julia; or the new Eloisa translated from the French. Edin- 
burgh. 

(4me catalogue d’ouvrages neufs et d’occasion Rousseau. Li- 
brairie A. Jullien 4 Genéve [n.d.].) 

A Treatise on the Social Compact; or, the Principles of 
Politic Law. [This edition appeared in a series of works 
entitled Political Classics.] 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

Eloisa; or a Series of Original Letters . . . to which are 
Added, the Adventures of Lord B— at Rome, Being the 
Sequel of Eloisa. 3 vols. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

The Gospel of Reason (from Emile). 

(Catalogue of the Library of Congress.) 

Letters on the Elements of Botany. 6th ed. 

(Lowndes, op. cit., iv, 2134.) 

The Confessions of J. J. Rousseau. 6 vols. 

[The last volume contains only Rousseau’s correspondence. ] 
(Lowndes, op. cit., iv, 2134.) 

Oeuvres choisies de J.-J. Roussean. Londres. 8 t. 

(T. Dufour, op. cit., ii, 73.) 

Oeuvres choisies de J.-J. Rousseau. Londres. 15 t. in 7 t. 

(T. Dufour, op. cit., ii, 32.) 


CRITICAL AND SPURIOUS WORKS*™ 
An Answer to the Discourses [by J. J. Rousseau| ... om 
the Question Whether the Re-establishment of Arts and Sct- 


‘2This was reprinted in the United States for “Citizen Lee,” in Political Curi- 
.. by a Society of Patriots, Philadelphia (1795?), according to the cata- 


logue of the Library of Congress. 


8S ee n 


ote 44 above. 
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ences hath Contributed to the Refinement of Manners... 
to which are Added Observations on the above Answer to 
that Discourse by J. J. Rousseau... Translated from the 
French by Mon. Guatier. Dublin. 

(See a rotograph of this pamphlet in the Library of Con- 
gress.) 

Satire of M. Voltaire against M. Rousseau’s New Eloisa. A 
Prophecy. 

(“Books published during August and September,’’ accord- 
ing to the Library, i [1761], 335.) 

Observations on Mr. Rousseau’s New System of Education, 
with some Remarks on the Different Translations of that 
Celebrated Work. 

(London Chronicle, xiii, 95 |[Jan. 27, 1763].) 

Reflections on Education, relative both to Theory and Prac- 
tice; in which some of the Principles Attempted to be Estab- 
lished by M. Rousseau are Occasionally Examined and Re- 
futed. Translated from the French of Father Gerdil. 
(Monthly Review, xxxiii [1765], 37-46.) 

Letter from Mr. Voltaire to Mr. Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
(Monthly Review, xxxiv |May, 1765], 395.) 

Letter to the Reverend Vicar of Savoy. Wherein M. Rous- 
seau’s Treatise on Education is humourously Examined and 
Exploded. Translated from the German of J. Moser. 
(“List of Books just Published,” Gentleman’s Magazine, 
xxxv [July, 1765], 341.) 

Letters to Mon. concerning Anecdotes Relative to the 
Persecution of J. J. Rousseau. Together with a Letter from 
a Gentleman at Paris to his Friend containing an Account 
of his Visit to Mr. Rousseau .. . that Celebrated Writer. 
(London Chronicle, xix, 32 |January 23, 1766].) 





Letter from M. Voltaire to M. Rousseau. 2nd ed. 
(Published April 5, 1766, according to the London Chron- 
icle, xix, 331.) 


Recueil de lettres de M. J.-J. Rousseau & autres pieces 
relatives a sa persecution & sa defense. 

(Published on July 6, according to the London Chronicle, xx 
[1766], 28.) 
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1767 
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Exposé succinct de la contestation de M. Hume & M. Rous- 
seau. Londres. 

(T. Dufour, op. cit., i, 206.) 

Letter from M. de Voltaire to Mr. Hume on his Dispute with 
Mr. Rousseau. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

The Controversy between Mr. Hume and Mr. Rousseau Brief- 
ly Stated. Translated from the French copy Printed at the 
Louvre. 

(London Chronicle, xx [1766], 432.) 

The Truth of the Christian Religion, Vindicated from the 
Objections of Unbelievers; particularly of John James Rous- 
seau ... By the Editors of the Christians’ Magazine. 
(Published on November 27, according to an advertisement 
in the London Chronicle, xx, 527.) 

A Letter to the Honourable Mr. Horace Walpole concerning 
the Dispute between Mr. Hume and Mr. Rousseau. 
(Monthly Review, xxxv, 469 [Dec., 1766].) 


A Defense of Mr. Rousseau against the Aspersions of Mr. 
Hume, Mons. Voltaire and their Associates |by J. H. Fuseli|. 
(Catalogue of the British Museum, and Courtois, “Chron- 
ologie critique,” Annales de . . . Rousseau, xv [1923], 323.) 


On the Dispute between Mr. Hume and Mr. Rousseau |By. 
Bishop George Horne]. 

(See a quotation from this pamphlet in the Universal Maga- 
zine, xcviii [1796], 347-49.) 


Remarks on the Writings and Conduct of J. J. Rousseau 
[By. J. Henry Fuseli]. 

(Knowles, Life of . . . Fuseli, London, 1831, i, 44-45, and 
London Chronicle xxi [1767], 387.) 


Considerations upon the Miracles of the Gospel, in Answer 
to the Difficulties Raised by Mr. John James Rousseau. 
Translated from the French of D. Claparéde by the Editors 
of the Christians’ Magazine. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 





“This pamphlet also appeared in Miscellaneous Pamphlets, ed. the Reverend 
Ralph Heathcote, London, 1767 (see copy in the Harper Memorial Library, 
University of Chicago). 
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An Account of the Circumstances Preceding and Attending 
the Death of M. Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

(London Chronicle, xlv [1779], 33.) 

The Palinode,; or the Triumphs of Virtue over Love; a Sen- 
timental Novel. 2 vols. 

(Wrongly attributed to Rousseau by Watt; see his op. cit., 
ii, 818. See also Lownes, op. cit., iv, 2134.) 

Letters of an Italian Nun and an English Gentleman. Trans- 
lated from the French of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

(The second edition appeared in 1784 and the fifth in 1806 
according to the Catalogue of the British Museum; see also 
Dufour, op. cit., i, 261.) 

Memoirs of the Life of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

(Quoted in the Universal Magazine, Ixviii [1781], 225-28.) 
Remarks on Mr. Rousseau’s “Emilius’”’; in which the Cele- 
brated Profession of Faith of a Savoyard Curate in Particu- 
larly Considered. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum, and Critical Review, liv 
| Nov. 1782], 400.) 

Remarks on Mr. Rousseau’s Emilius. ed. 2. 

(Querard, La France littéraire, Paris, 1836, viii, 212.) 
Illustrations of the Maxims and Principles of Education tn 
the Second Book of Rousseau’s Emile. In Four Letters. 
(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

Letters of an Italian Nun. ed. 2. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

A Tour to Ermenonville, containing ... en Account of... 
Chantilly, and of the Marquis de Girardin’s Seat of Ermenon- 
ville, a... Description of the Tomb of J. J. Rousseau, with 
Anecdotes ... of that Man. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

Historical and Critical Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
M. de Voltaire, interspersed with Numerous Anecdotes . 
Relative to the Literati of France. Particularly the Life of 
J. B. [J. J.| Rousseau as Written by Voltaire. From the 
French. 


(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 
Letters on the Works and Character oj J. J. Rousseau |By 
the Baroness de Staél|. To which are Added a Letter from 
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1789 


1791 


1792 


1792 


the Countess Alexandre de Vassy to the Baroness de Staél 
. . with an Account of the Last Moments of Rousseau. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 

Laura . . . Sequel to Eloisa. 

(By the anonymous author of The Independent, according 

to the catalogule of the British Museum.) 

Rhapsody Composed at the Tomb of Rousseau. 

(Lowndes,op. cit., iv, 2134.) 

Comparison of the Opinions of Mr. Burke and Mr. Rousseau 

on Government Reform. 

(Querard, La France littéraire |1836], viii, 215.) 

Letters on the Confessions. Translated from the French |By 

M. Ginguené |. 

(Catalogue of the British Museum.) 














BERQUIN’S ADAPTATIONS FROM ENGLISH 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By J.-M. CARRIERE 
Northwestern University 

The Choix de Tableaux tirés de diverses Galeries angloises, one of 
the earlier works of Arnaud Berquin, appeared in 1775. According to 
the title page of the copy to be found at the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
it was published in Amsterdam and Paris. However, there must 
have been another edition, since the account which the Journal des 
Savants gave of it in the number of December 1776,' refers to London 
as the place of its publication. 

For some reason or other, this book seems to have had very little 
circulation, as it passed practically unnoticed. Several authors of 
bibliographical compilations have expressed their amazement at the 
fact that it is not contained in any edition of Berquin’s works.” The 
book has become exceedingly rare, and the copy found at the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale is probably the only one in existence, as far as 
it could be ascertained. Neither the British Museum nor the Library 
of Congress has a copy of it. Furthermore, the Choix de Tableaux 
seems to have been preserved only through the fortunate solicitude of 
the author, who himself presented the Bibliothéque du Roi with his 
work. The copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale bears on the title 
page the manuscript inscription présent de l’auteur and the stamp 
of the Bibliotheque du Roi. It was probably considered of very little 
importance, since it was bound under the same cover with three other 
obscure contemporary works.* 


1Page 853. The Journal des Savants reviewed the work under the following 
title: Tableaux anglois choisis dans diverses galeries traduits librement des meil- 
leures feuilles périodiques publiées en Angleterre depuis le Spectateur par M. 
Berquin. A Londres; & se trouve @ Paris, 1775, 296 pages. However, the title 
of the copy to which I had access is simply Choix de Tableaux tirés de diverses 
Galeries angloises. 

“For instance, Dussault, Répertoire de la littérature ancienne et moderne, Vol- 
ume III, 1824, p. 468: “Il est bizarre que les Tableaux anglais dont nous avons 
parlé plus haut ne se trouvent aucune édition.” 

°’The volume, bound in hard blue paper binding, bears the call numbers Zz 
4271-4274. Zz 4271 corresponds to a Lettre écrite a Madame la comtesse 
Tation par le sieur de Bois-Flotté, étudiant en droit, ouvrage traduit de l’anglots. 
Amsterdam. MDCCLNX. Then comes Berquin’s Choix de Tableaux, Xz 4272; the 
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In his preface to the Choix de Tableaux, Berquin tells us, without 
going into any more detail, however, that he has been unable to give 
the work the name that it should have had: Traduction libre des 
meilleures feuilles périodiques publiées en Angleterre depuis le Spec- 
tateur. Because of his admiration for Addison and Steele, which he 
shared in common with his compatriots, he was brought to study the 
works of their disciples in the field of periodical literature. He was 
quite disappointed upon failing to find in them the sterling qualities 
and the vigor of the old school. Ease and fluency of style, wit and 
color had replaced the more solid qualities of the masters. Anxious 
to present some samples of contemporary masters, he has tried to 
choose among pale imitations and little sketches what seemed, in his 
estimation, most likely to interest French lovers of this type of lit- 
erature: 


Un Fleuriste que sa passion entraine de jardins en jardins pour y chercher 
de nouvelles espéces de tulipes, s'il appergoit par hazard des fleurs moins pré- 
cieuses, mais qui manquent 4a son parterre, s’empresse avec chaleur de s’en procurer 
les semences, & de retour chez lui, les cultive pour avoir le plaisir d’en faire agréer 
des bouquets 4 ses amis. Tels sont & le sentiment & l’espoir qui m’ont porté a 
former cette collection.* 


This work of Berquin is interesting, if for no other reason, because 
it constitutes an additional document in the history of the literary 
relations between France and England. English influence had reached 
its full development by 1775, the date when the Choix de Tableaux 
was published. It is sufficient for our purpose to indicate that the 
English periodicals enjoyed universal favor in France from the very 
beginning of the eighteenth century. The practical philosophy and 
the moralizing trend of the Spectator? made it one of the most popular 
books of the century. 


Lettres sur lV’ Encyclopédie pour servir de supplément aux sept volumes de ce 
dictionnaire par M. L’abbé Saas. Amsterdam. MDCCLXIV, Zz 4273; and, 
finally, the Prospectus de l’Encyclopédie méthodique par ordre de matiére. Paris. 
MDCCLXXXII, Zz 4274. 

4The Préface, which is not paginated, is only three pages long. The above 
quotation occurs on the second page. 

'The Spectator went through several French translations, the best known being: 
Le Spectateur ou le Socrate moderne oit l’on voit un portrait naif des moeurs 
de ce siécle, Amsterdam, 1714, in-12; Le Mentor moderne, ou Discours sur les 
moeurs de ce siécle, traduit de l’'anglois par J. van Effen, Amsterdam, 1723, 3 vol. 
in-12; Réduction du Spectateur anglais a ce qu'il renferme de meilleur, de plus 
utile et de plus agréable. Par Vauteur des XIV lettres (Mlle Hubert). Am- 
sterdam, 1753, 3 vol. in-12; Le Spectateur, ou le Socrate moderne. Nouvelle 
edition, corrigée et augmentée d’un nouveau volume. Paris, 1754, 8 vol. in-12; and 
L'Esprit d’Addison ou les Beautés du Spectateur, du Babillard et du Gardien, 
Yverdon, 1777, 3 vol. in-8. Marivaux’s Spectateur francais, Indigent Philosophe, 
and Cabinet du Philosophe were all inspired by the vogue of English periodical 
literature. There were also countless imitations throughout the century. There 
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At this stage of our study, it may be pointed out that Berquin 
had not yet been in England at the time he published his Choix de 
Tableaux. He went there only eight years later when, in 1783, he 
spent part of the summer in London to supervise the translation of 
his Ami des Enfants into English. It was through the study of the 
Tatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian that he was brought to trans- 
late essays from English periodical literature. He had to contend with 
real difficulties when he decided not to include any selections from 
these. The Guardian had been the last of the brilliant representatives 
of the genre. For over three decades, most newspapers were interested 
in political or religious controversies and so deviated from the policy 
set by earlier representatives of the genre such as the Tatler, the 
Guardian, and the Spectator. But with the Rambler, Johnson brought 
back into favor the periodical essay and, about 1750, the genre en- 
tered on a second period of success, that of the Rambler, the Ad- 
venturer, the World, the Connoisseur, and the Idler. 


The selections contained in Berquin’s Choix de Tableaux belong 
to this period and this school. In spite of the contentions of some 
uninformed critics like Feller® who asserted that the sketches were 
English only in name and that Berquin had attributed that origin 
to them because the English periodicals were popular, the Chotx de 
Tableaux really consists of adaptations or translations from the Eng- 
lish. A study of the sources of this work proves that, most convinc- 
ingly. Berquin’s collection contains twenty-seven selections, out of 
which it has been possible to identify the origin of twenty-four. Of 
these, sixteen came from the Connoisseur, five from the Jdler, two 
from the Adventurer, and one from the Rambler. The author indicated 
twelve of his sources, in one case giving the wrong clue.’ It is in- 
teresting to notice that Berquin chose his material mostly from the 
Connoisseur’, which was frankly inferior to either the Rambler, the 


was a Misanthrope, a Censeur, an Inquisiteur, a Radoteur, a Bagatelle, a Fan- 
tasque, a Babillard, etc. Eugéne Hatin has studied the history of French philo- 
sophical periodicals and imitations of the Spectator in his Histoire politique et 
littéraire de la Presse, 1860, Vol. III, pp. 127-150. Cf. also, Oeuvres badines du 
Comte de Caylus, 1787, Vol. VI, pp. 93-99. 

“Biographie universelle, 1847. 

‘The Tableau de la vie d'un officier retiré is not from the Connoisseur as indi- 
cated by Berquin but from the /dler of A. Chalmer, The British Essayists, Bos- 
ten, 1856, Vol. XXVII, No. 21. 

8For a treatment of the Connoisseur (January 31, 1754—September 30, 1756) 
of A. Chalmers, op. cit., Vol. XXV, pp. 15-41. George S. Marr, op. cit., DP. 
149-156 French translations of the Connoisseur were published as early as 1758 
in the Jeurnal étranger. 
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Idler, or the Adventurer and which, moreover, never enjoyed their 
popularity. 

This publication represented the venture of Messrs. Colman and 
Thornton, two very young men, then at Oxford. Their prose was 
of the light and easy kind, sometimes with a dramatic turn, and 
sometimes with an air of parody or satire. The objects of their 
attacks were generally the follies and absurdities existing in their day, 
which they chastised with ironical severity; but they seldom attempted 
a serious discussion of any question of morals or taste applicable to 
all times. The more serious element was almost entirely missing, 
although there were in the Connoisseur essays of unquestionable merit. 
Berquin may have chosen his sketches mostly from this periodical 
precisely on account of its lightness and amusing spirit, features which 
would certainly have made for popularity in French social circles. 

The adaptations from the Connoisseur are listed here in the order 
in which they appeared in the English publication: 


Paper No. 
Tableau représentant l’océan littéraire ...........--.......-------.---...-- 3 
Tableau de la vie de l’auteur du Connoisseur ---------------------------- 6 
PURE RE, NIE, ntact nccieesoe cn occinene ne ninatennOamnernane meen ciaasicnesaneten 15 
a UE, NR tet ascian ccna saree elaine eunsace aire eens 18 
Tableau représentant la détresse de la femme d’un baronnet prétendant a 
co ee Se ee a ee ee ee 20 
Tableau représentant un théatre de province ~--------------------------- 23 
Cadre pour le portrait de tous les auteurs --------------------------------- 29 
EE GN) NE phd oa eircse nae errsatrecka-Eamadunne ens bakanuune ae 74 
Tableau représentant une ménagerie --......-.---...-----.----~-----~----- 89 
Tableau représentant une manufacture littéraire ~------------------------ 96 
Bae Me I, III eterserterree tee een cbeaienakunuckaces 99 
GREE: 20: NINE: FON eter enedaneeiennbbehuncsennusbomsnein 103 
Tableau représentant diverses espéces d’amours ~-------------------------- 124 
Portrait du diable ou de la femme jalouse ----.--------------------------- 127 
Pe (CE. MORNE iit enciccnee canes wacaacwenpiwnebsnessnesewnen 128 
Tableau des Gtudes Gwe jattecometite ........2 212-222 eecsue 133 


A rapid glance at the titles of the essays taken over from the Con- 
noisseur shows immediately a wide range of subjects. Yet, in spirit 
and tenor, those essays are quite in keeping with contemporary French 
taste. The liking for the allegorical and didactic elements is fully 
satisfied in the Tableau de l’océan littéraire.® The author had just 
opened a book, when a soporific vapor spread suddenly before his 
eyes. He fell asleep and found himself on the banks of the literary 
ocean. The genius of the place explained to him that the two 
islands in the midst of the waves were those of Fame and Gain. Count- 
less ships steered their course towards one or the other of these islands 








*Berquin, op. cit., pp. 243-256. 
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but most were ultimately carried off by the current of criticism and 
sank. The humorous and satirical attacks directed at the peculiarities 
and the foibles of men of letters so common in English periodical 
literature constitute also supply the material for several essays in 
Berquin’s book. In the Tableau de la vie du Connoisseur,’ the 
author describes in a very amusing way his attempts and failures in 
poetry, tragedy, comedy, and finally in periodical literature. The 
Cadre pour le portrait de tous les auteurs is a bit of satire on the 
pride of writers. The Tableau représentant une manufacture litte- 
raire'* constitutes a witty description of a sort of clearing-house where 
authors could find work, publishers, artisans, and the public ready- 
made poems, novels, speeches, and even plays. The Tableau du stécle™ 
defends the cause of the Moderns and flays the inconceivable ob- 
stinacy of people who slander and belittle their contemporaries to 
praise and extol their predecessors. 

The spirit of social satire which permeated English periodical lit- 
erature accounted to a great extent for its popularity in France, a 
country where that spirit had always been one of the fundamental 
traits of the national character and had found in the previous cen- 
tury such complete and harmonious expression in the writings of 
La Bruyére. It would be a very commonplace to add that La Bruyére 
exerted a considerable influence on English periodical literature and 
that the French reading public were happy to find in the Connoisseur 
or the /dler a reflection of the spirit and art of the French moralist. 
Several of the essays adapted by Berquin are devoted to social foibles 
and turpitudes. We find in the Tableau de la détresse de la femme 
d’un baronnet'* a protest against the humiliations to which the wife 
of a baronnet seeking re-election in the country has to submit herself. 
The Mari de vingt femmes’ suggests ironically that polygamy would 
be just as cheap as supporting all the relatives of one’s wife: her 
sister, aunts, cousins, and the rest. The different kinds of love are 
discussed and the concept of true love is illustrated by a story in the 
Tableau représentant diverses espéces d’amours.° The Tableau re- 
présentant un théadtre de province’ is an interesting document de- 


10] bid., pp. 204-218. 

\7bid., pp .84-92. 

12]bid.. pp. 142-154. 

13] bid., pp. 55-64. 

14Berquin, of. cit., pp. 93-101. 
15] bid., pp. 25-36. 

16] bid., pp. 219-234. 

TT bid., pp. 124-131. 
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scribing the life of a company of strolling actors in rural England. 
Finally, the monotonous and deadening routine of law studies is ridi- 
culed in the Tableau des études d’un jurisconsulte,> in which the 
author outlines a new and original way of learning things from expe- 
rience. 

Quite a number of types satirized in the Connoisseur have been 
introduced to the French readers by Berquin: Montano,!® a habitué 
of White’s famous gambling house, is a man who shows unusual pas- 
sion and talent for gambling; Mistress Penelope Doat?® lavishes her 
care and affections on an army of pets; a jealous wife*! will not allow 
her husband either to speak or to look at any woman and even 
forces him to promise her that he will remain a widower after her 
death; a woman becomes infatuated with music as the result of a 
trip to Italy and ruins the life and temper of her unfortunate hus- 
band.** Then, there are also the antiquarian** with a mania for 
stealing things from museums to enrich his own collections, and, 
finally, Miss Neat? who has developed an exaggerated passion for 
cleanliness and has got on bad terms with an uncle from whom she 
and her husband might have expected a legacy. All are depicted with 
the usual amusing details which bring out quite distinctly the ridicu- 
lous side of their natures. The sketches and portraits already referred 
to are undoubtedly pleasant and witty. However, they have nothing 
which would give them the grandeur of geneality as they are too much 
limited in scope and seriousness of purpose. 

Berquin was drawing upon a source much more favorably known 
when he borrowed from Dr. Johnson’s Jdler.2° The essays of that 
periodical were rather short and written in a light tone well suited 
to portraiture. The characters were living, and the critical papers 
displayed balance and ease. Berquin adapted five sketches*® from 
the /dler. 





IS]bid., pp. 45-54. 

MTbid., Portrait de Montano, pp. 155-163. 

““lbid., Tableau représentant une ménagerie, pp. 235-242. 

“i]bid., Portrait du diable ou de la femme jalouse, pp. 132-141. 

“2Berquin, op. cit., Portrait d’une harmoniphile, pp. 102-113 

*“Ibid., Portrait d’un antiquaire, pp. 113-123. 

“4Tbid., Portrait de miss Neat, pp. 75-83. 

“For a treatment of the Idler (April 15, 1758—April 5, 1760), cf. Cambridge 
History of English Literature, 1921, Vol. X, pp. 201-202; A. Chalmers, op. cit., 
Vol. XXVII, pp. 11-39; George S. Marr, op. cit., pp. 125-131. A French trans- 
lation of this periodical came out in 1790: Le Paresseux, par le Dr. Johnson 
traduit de l’anglois, par M. Varney . . . Paris, 1790. In-16. 

“The original text of these essays is to be found in A. Chalmers, op. cit., 
Vol. XXVII. 
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Paper No 
ER, ONE RIM NN oe teniriakietssudndnnenbeoneieseneane 1 
eee EEO RE CE ae CARE UI ac i i este ncnc teense 21 
Portrait d’une bourgeoise honteuse de l’étre .----------------------------_- 53 
INE A NII a iain hic amie nian mtrncin mina wninns miaomemic 57 
POCORN, IO BIE ONO sie ntwicaniceweesiccan mien scan saenesenk cee eeena 71 


The first three of these essays are highly typical of the ease and 
lightness of touch of the sketches to be found in the /dler. Then, 
the Portrait de Dick Shifter*’ strikes a different note and revolves 
around a more interesting topic. Reacting against the idyllic con- 
ception of the pleasure and peace of country life, the author de- 
scribed the disagreeable adventures of an intelligent young man who 
has got a most flattering idea of country life through the reading 
of novels and poetry. After a disappointing contact with reality, 
he was glad to come back to London and bid an eternal farewell to 
the virtuous shepherds of Arcadia. The essay devoted to Sophron** 
is a more thorough and more minute character study, which greatly 
resembles the workmanship of the French Theophrastus. Sophron is 
the type of the very prudent man who will not invest his money for 
fear of losing it, and who, so as not to harm or offend people, will 
not arbitrate between them or give them advice. He is, moreover, a 
man of golden mean as far as virtue is concerned. He is very regu- 
lar in his habits without being especially fond of virtue and lives 
in temperance and moderation without hating pleasure. This sketch 
is quite a happy one and is written in a deeper and more serious vein. 
It struck the fancy of the Journal des Savants,”" which quoted it in 
full and gave it as typical of the whole Choix de Tableaux. As a 
matter of fact, to make such a statement was simply to mislead the 
reader. It is the only essay of the entire collection which shows such 
detailed and profound psychological analysis. 

Berquin drew also upon another publication of Dr. Johnson. One 
of his essays adapted from English periodical literature, the Tableau 
représentant les jardins de l’espérance® is borrowed from the Ram- 


“7Berquin, op. cit., pp. 8-24. 
“8Berquin, op. cit., Portrait de Sophron, pp. 37-44. 
2°December, 1776, p. 853. 


8°Berquin, op. cit., pp. 189-203. “Johnson’s Visions and Allegories are spe- 
cially well done, though they cannot be called a new feature in periodical lit- 
erature, since Addison as in most things, had led the way; but the Voyage of 
Life (No. 102) and An Allegorical History of Rest and Labour (No. 33) are pecu- 
liarly Johnson’s own.”—George S. Marr, The Periodical Essayists of the Eighteenth 
Century, London, 1925, pp. 119-120. The former of these two papers was 
adapted by Berquin as the Tableau représentant les jardins de l’espérance. 
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bler.*' It may be interesting to note that this essay translated by 
Berquin, the only one which he took from the Rambler, is of an 
allegorical character. This is somewhat worthy of mention since it 
is one of the very few of the allegorical type to be found in the 
English source. In this connection, one may add that there is one 
distinctive feature of the Rambler and the Idler which the selections 
of Berquin do not illustrate at all. The Rambler contains five oriental 
tales** and the /dler, three.** Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia (1759) 
also reflected Johnson’s fondness for oriental settings. They suited his 
purpose in their vagueness of background and their free scope for 
didactic purposes. Berquin’s collection contains only one story with 
an oriental background, the Tableau des différents états de la vie 
d’Hassan,** borrowed from the Adventurer. Moreover, that tale is 
oriental only in name. It possesses nothing essentially exotic and is 
just as much a French story as an Arabian one. One would look in 
vain in Berquin’s later works for a single story with fantastic and 
magic background. He professed in L’Ami des Enfants (1782-83) and 
L’Ami des Adolescents (1784-85) a profound dislike for the fairy 
tale and types of fiction related to it. It is quite natural, therefore, 
that he should have discarded entirely that element in Johnson’s pe- 
riodicals . 

The Choix de Tableaux owes two selections to Dr. Hawkesworth’s 
periodical, the Adventurer, a paper of remarkable merit and very 
much influenced by Johnson’s style.** The two essays borrowed by 


®lConcerning the Rambler (March 20, 1750—March 14, 1752), cf. Cambridge 
History of English Literature, 1921, Vol. X, pp. 193-195; A. Chalmers, op. ctt., 
Vol. XVI, pp. 9-64; and George S. Marr, op. cit., pp. 116-125. This periodical 
was rendered into French by M. Boulard in 1785 under the title, Morceaux 
choisis du Rambler ou du Rodeur, ouvrage dans le genre du “Spectateur.” 
Paris. 1785. In-8, VIII-508pp. Another translation came out in Maestricht 
, the following year under the title Le Rodeur, traduit de l’anglois (du Rambler) 
de S. Johnson. 4 vol. in-12. 

82Obidah and the Hermit, A. Chalmers, op. cit., Vol. XVII, No. 65; History 
of Almamoulin, the son of Nouradin, ibid., No. 120; The History of Abouzaid, 
ibid., Vol. XVIII, No. 191; The Virtues of Rabbi Abraham’s Magnet, ibid., No. 
189; The History of ten days of Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia, ibid., Nos. 204, 205. 

“"Gelaleddin of Bassora, A. Chalmers, op. cit., Vol. XXVII, No. 75. Ontogrul 
of Basra, ibid., No. 99; Omar’s Plan of Life, ibid., No. 101. 

“tBerquin, op. cit., pp. 278-296. 

“Concerning the Adventurer (November 7, 1752—March 9, 1754) cf. A. Chal- 
mers, op. cit., Vol. XIX, pp. 9-48, and George S. Marr, op. cit., pp. 132-141. 


Translations of papers No. 20 and 21 of the Adventurer appeared in Le Traducteur 
; (No. 34, 35) as early as 1754. In 1774, the Abbé J.-L. Blavet published his 
} Contes de John Hawkesworth traduits de l’anglois, Londres et Paris, 2 tomes 
; en 1 vol. in-12. His translation was reproduced the same year in Vol. II of the 


Bibliothéque de campagne, ou les Amusements du coeur et de Vesprit, and 
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Berquin from the Adventurer are Portrait du xxx** and the Tableau 
des différens états de la vie d’Hassan.** The first lines of the Por- 
trait du xxx give a fair idea of its contents: ‘“C’est la destinée de 
tous ceux qui paraissent avec un certain éclat sur la scene du monde 
d’avoir un nombre infini de gens de connaissance & fort peu d’amis.” 
It appears to be a letter addressed to the writer of the periodical; 
the correspondent complains of the unfair treatment which he re- 
ceived from everybody. In the other sketch, Omar the hermit tells 
of a conversation with a beggar, in which the latter related how, after 
forsaking peace and quiet for the pursuit of wealth and power, he 
later recovered tranquillity of soul and enjoyed a happiness even 
greater than he had known in his earlier life. The editor of the 
Adventurer excelled above all in oriental tales, of which quite a num- 
ber are to be found in his periodical. However, the story of the ad- 
ventures of Hassan which Berquin adapted, as already pointed out, 
has hardly anything oriental except the title. Berquin indicates the 
same periodical as the source of a third selection which is to be 
found neither in that periodical nor in the others of the time avail- 
able to me. In the essay in question entitled Portrait de la xxx, a 
very outspoken woman complains of her difficulties with her brother 
who is unfair towards her in connection with an inheritance and 
speaks to her quite sharply. 

The English periodicals have been consulted without success in an 
attempt to find the sources of the remaining two essays contained in 
this collection; namely, one to which is prefixed a Latin quotation 
from Horace, Vesanum tetigisse timent fugiuntque Poetam* and one 
entitled Portrait d’un Fleuriste*° The first describes the way in which 
a young man, who has just finished his studies is received when a 
friend takes him to visit a relative who has favorably impressed the 
public as an author of some talent. The second is an _ interesting 
and witty sketch in which is described the mania of Adraste; he 








appeared also in Maestricht under the title Contes traduits de l’anglois. (La plus 
grande partie .. . tirée d’un ouvrage périodique anglois, intitulé L’Aventurier, 
the Adventurer.) 

536A. Chalmers, of. cit., Vol. XIX, No. 11. Berquin, op. cit., pp. 257-267. 

374. Chalmers, op. cit., No. 32. Berquin, op. cit., pp. 278-296. 

3SBerquin, op. cit., pp. 268-277. 

3"Berquin, op. cit., pp. 164-171. 

40]bid., pp. 182-188. This sketch is strongly reminiscent of La Bruyére’s 
short portrait of the amateur de tulipes. There is no reason, however, to doubt 
that Berquin really translated it from an English source since La Bruyére 
exerted a great influence upon Addison, Steele, and the later writers of periodical 
literature. 
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watches with keen interest the birth of a flower and goes into ecsta- 
sies over the humbles tricolor, but he sees with indifference the most 
beautiful oak tree. 


The English periodicals contained much material which, because 
of differences in national traits and customs, could not appeal to 
French readers and had to be discarded by Berquin. The French 
would not have been interested in essays dealing with matters of local 
interest such as boxing,*’ the use of snuff by women,** the beliefs and 
superstitions of country folk,** the misery of prostitutes,*! or the pre- 
vailing objections to duelling,*® or the keeping of mistresses.*° The 
translator also had to omit papers describing club life and the domestic 
life of the middle class. Moreover, long discussions on English lit- 
erature would not have meant much to the French public, who, to 
refer to a specific case would not have understood paper LX of the 
Idler," in which the famous Dick Minim speaks in turn of Milton, 
Otway, Dryden, Spenser, Denham, Waller, Sidney, Rowe, Congreve, 
Swift, Prior, Chaucer, and Gower. The selection of material had to be 
limited to essays of general interest. 

A study of Berquin’s translations from English periodical literature 
would be incomplete without at least a brief examination of his 
technique as a translator. There is certainly very little that is dis- 
tinctive about that aspect of his work. His translation is elegant 
workmanship, generally following the original quite closely, except 
for a sentence or two dropped here and there. At times the trans- 
lator omits names of English places or persons which would look 
strange to French people and would mean nothing to them. This 
can be illustrated quite briefly. In the portrait of Dick Shifter, the 
author of the Connoisseur mentions Cheapside, where Dick Shifter 
spent his youth, St. Paul’s School, where he got his first training, 
and Greenwich, which he visited during his youth. All these details 
disappear in the French text.** Berquin is a conscientious worker 
and will later exhibit the same qualities in his translations of Weisse 
and Campe. One can hardly speak of adaptations or free transla- 








414. Chalmers, op. cit., Vol. XXV, The Connoisseur. 

#24. Chalmers, op. cit., Vol. XXV, The Connoisseur, paper No. 32. 

434. Chalmers, op. cit., Vol. XXVI, The Connoisseur, paper No. 59. 

444. Chalmers, op. cit., Vol. XVIII, The Rambler, paper No. 171, and ibid., 
Vol. XIX, The Adventurer, paper No. 29. 

454. Chalmers, op. cit., Vol. XXV, The Connaisseur, paper No. 31. 

464. Chalmers, op. cit., Vol. XXVI, The Connoisseur, paper No. €0. 

474. Chalmers, of. cit., Vol. XXVII. 

‘SBerquin, op. cit., pp. 8-24. 
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tion; his work follows the English originals too closely for that. 
According to the full title of the Choix de Tabdleaux, it is a free trans- 
lation.” It may be considered so, if one means by free translation 
anything which is not a scrupulous word for word reproduction of 
the original. But it does not seem that the mere omission of a sen- 
tence, a proper noun, or a geographical name makes a free translation. 

Berquin’s work did not pass entirely unnoticed. It has already 
been pointed out that the Journal de Trévoux introduced it to its 
readers and reproduced the Portrait de Sophron in full to give them 
an idea of its contents.°° The Année littéraire®' devoted twenty 
pages to a study of the Choix de Tableaux. The critic states that, 
although the sketches selected by Berquin cannot be compared with 
those of Addison and Steele, a great number of them would probably 
not be disowned by those masters. He also refers the readers to the 
Mari de vingt femmes, the Portrait de Miss Neat, and the Portrait 
d’un Harmoniphile. A feature which he enjoys particularly is the 
biting satire on the eccentricities and foibles of antiquarians, authors, 
florists, country actors, jealous women, and gamblers. He cannot 
commend, however, the choice of allegorical pieces like the Tableau 
représentant les jardins de Vespérance, which he considers incom- 
patible with French taste. The study is very favorable to Berquin 
with the exception of the above remark and ends with a few com- 
ments on the Tableau représentant la détresse de la femme d’un baron- 
net prétendant a l’élection de sa (sic) comté, which is quoted in ex- 
tenso. The critic considers this sketch a most interesting document 
on English customs. 

Also La Harpe refers to the Choix de Tableaux in his Correspond- 
ance littéraire in which after a very cold appreciation of Berquin’s 
Pygmalion, he adds: 


V. A. I. gotitera davantage un petit recueil qu’a fait le méme M. Berquin des 
morceaux les plus piquans des papiers anglais dans le genre philosophique, 
recueil, qu'il appelle, on ne sait pourquoi, Choix-de Tubleaux, quoiqu’il ny 


ait que des portraits.°? 
One wonders what is the critic’s reason for saying that there are no 
tableaux in Berquin’s work. The collection contains twelve selections 








‘*Berquin considered his work a free translation as he shows in the opening 
statement of his Préface: “Des raisons qui ont subsisté jusqu’au milieu du cours 
de l'impression de cet ouvrage m’ont empéché de l'intituler comme je le devois 
naturellement Traduction libre des meilleures feuilles périodiques publiées en 
Angleterre depuis le Spectateur. Cf. Page 1, Note 1. 

“°December, 1776, p. 853. 

511775, I, pp. 73-93. 

&2Correspondance littévaire, 1804 edition, Vol. I, p. 125 
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to which that title is given. Most of these twelve selections could 
not by any means be classified as portraits. The only concession 
which one can make to La Harpe is to admit that that Choix de Por- 
traits et de Tableaux might have been a more appropriate title in 
view of the contents of the book. Feller, a most dogmatic and re- 
actionary critic, who lived under the Restoration and the July Mon- 
archy, censured in turn most of Berquin’s works, and the Choix de 
Tableaux did not escape his unintelligent criticism: 

Ces tableaux n’existent que dans le cerveau de Berquin: s'il s'est persuadé 
qu'ils pouvaient paraitre tirés des galeries anglaises, c’est qu’il a l’imagination des 
Anglais plus déréglée que celle des autres peuples. Les contes qu'il lui a plu 
d’appeler Tableaux sont froids, indécents et vraiment dignes de pitié.™ 

The popularity of English periodical literature in France in the 
eighteenth century was a persistent one. It started as early as 1716 
with the translation of the Spectator’* and lasted well into the nine- 
teenth century. A Encyclopédie morale, ou Choix des essais du 
“Spectateur,” du “Babillard” et du “Tuteur,” and a translation of 
the Rambler’ both came out in 1826. The Chotx de Tableaux repre- 
sents only one of the many attempts in that field. The vogue of the 
genre in the days of Berquin is also reflected in imitations such as 
Le Babillard,*® which appeared for the first time on January 5, 1778. 
This periodical shows deep respect for English institutions, which it 
contrasts repeatedly with the French. 


The translation of selections from English periodical literature as 
late as 1826, and the publication of the Babillard in.1778 show that 
in 1775, Berquin could still expect to interest the public with his 
Choix de Tableaux. This translation and the others which he made 
later indicate that he was a man with considerable interest in Eng- 
lish literature. Although he was a humble artisan, and in that ca- 
pacity his contribution was a modest one, it must not be overlooked 
that Berquin was one of thousands engaged in this kind of work, and 
the cumulative efforts of all these minor authors exerted considerable 
influence on public taste. By constant reference to the merits and 
advantages of English social and political institutions, they brought 





3Biographie universelle, 1847, art. Berquin. 


4 Encyclopédie morale, ou Choix des essais du “Spectateur,” du “Babillard” et 
du “Tuteur,” traduits en jrancais par M. L. Meziéres . . . Paris, 1826, 2 vol. in-8. 


55Le Rodeur (The Rambler), traduit de V'anglais du docteur Samuel Johnson 
(sic) par C.- G. Lambert, baron de Chamerolles, Paris, 1826-27, 5 vol. in-8 


6Paris, 1778, 3 vol. in-8 
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the public to focus attention on the works of more competent and 
persuasive spokesmen. The less renowned writers spread the ideas 
of their masters in a thousand channels to which the latter might 


not have had access. 
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MARIA RIDDELL’S SKETCH OF BURNS 


By J. DELANcEY FERGUSON 
Western Reserve University 


Among the early accounts of Burns, Maria Riddell’s character- 
study was “so admirable in tone, and withal so discerning and im- 
partial in understanding, that it remains the best thing written of 
him by contemporary critics.”' Composed less than three weeks after 
the poet’s death, the sketch was first published in the Dumfries 
Journal, Currie gathered it into the first edition of his Works of 
Robert Burns (1800), with some alterations which impelled Maria 
to furnish the publishers with an amended version for the second 
edition (1801). This amended text continued to be reprinted until 
Scott Douglas declared that “Dr. Currie’s version . . . is by no means 
given verbatim from the original, as printed in the Journals and 
Magazines in 1796,” and claimed to have restored the original text: 
“the version we present .. . is mainly that of the newspapers, but 
we have not hesitated to bow to Currie occasionally, in breaking up 
a long sentence into shorter periods, or dividing a tedious para- 
graph in twain.”* In 1896 William Wallace silently adopted the 
Douglas text into his revision of the Chambers Life and Works. In- 
asmuch as Douglas characteristically failed to name the “Journals 
and Magazines” on which he drew, it is slightly disturbing to learn 
that no copy of the Dumfries Journal containing the earliest version 
of the sketch is known to exist.* Though we now know—what Doug- 
las did not—that the revisions of 1801 were Maria’s own, we are 
in the dark as to their nature and extent. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Davidson Cook I have been able to 
collate what undoubtedly is the earliest version yet recorded of the 
sketch. Found by Mr. Cook some years ago in a London bookshop, 
it consists of two small folio leaves—the type-page measures about 
7% by 11 inches—containing a page and a half of close type in 
double column, printed on one side only and bearing corrections ar 


1Henley and Henderson, The Centenary Burns (Edinb., 1896), II, 421. 
*The Works of Robert Burns (Edinb., 1877-9), VI, 367 n. 
3Cf. F. B. Snyder, The Life of Robert Burns (N. Y., 1932), 393-4, 439. 
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annotations in three different hands.t*| A dozen corrections of printer’s 
errors show the document to be a proof-sheet, and the nature of 
one of these errors indicates that it is a proof of the earliest version. 
Like other texts up to and including 1820, this one contains a short 
paragraph mentioning Gilbert Burns and Robert junior. In the proof- 
sheet, however, the poet’s brother is called Samuel Burns—a mistake 
which would appear to date the document prior to the author’s meet- 
ing him, and hence not long after the poet’s death. In July, 1800, 
she told Currie that she “did not know such a person |as Gilbert] 
existed” and mentioned her “first and only interview,’ which her 
letter of 14 June, 1797, shows to have occurred in the late summer 
or early autumn of 1796.° She would scarcely have made such a 
blunder after meeting Gilbert; hence we may reasonably conclude 
that the proof-sheet represents the copy prepared for the Dumfries 
paper. 

When Currie’s biography appeared in July, 1800, Maria took him 
severely to task “for publishing, contrary to all contracts and con- 
ventions between us, that hasty ‘Sketch . . . —‘twas horrible, mon- 
strous; you talked of ‘availing yourself of it by extracts,’ and bor- 
rowing a few of the thoughts, of which there are some three or 
four tolerable ones, enwoven in a Cobweb of most flimsy fabric, which 
you have inserted in such a manner that I can neither sweep it away 
or mend its texture. In the next edition one or other must be done. 
Had I imagined it was to be printed entire . . ., I should have begged 
leave to furnish you with a copy I literally have by me at this 
instant, very much corrected and polished since the Ann. Dom. 96, 
when it was printed—anonymously, mark you—at Syme’s request— 
at 24 hours’ notice. Was it purposely you substituted failings for 
feelings in page 263? Promise me atonement in the next edition, and 
I am appeased .. .” 


One of these latter is slightly puzzling. Upside down in relation to the 
text, and in a hand which does not appear elsewhere, are the words, “Dumfries, 
1801.” “Dumfries” is repeated, and the same hand has written two other 
capital “D's.” The date is meaningless in relation to the text, and the whole 
inscription looks like mere idle scribbling by some early owner. Mr. Cook has 
recently consigned the document to the Burns Birthplace Museum at Alloway. 

5Burns Chronicle, 1923, p. 79, and 1920, p. 117. All of Maria’s letters sub- 
sequently quoted herein are from these volumes. Maria was in England from 
November, 1796, onward. John Syme, writing to Alexander Cunningham, 26 
July, 1796, states that Gilbert, who was in Dumfries for the funeral, would 
return in mid-August to assist in going through his brother’s papers. Mara 
probably met him on this second visit. The mistake is corrected in a hand which 
appears nowhere else on the sheet and which somewhat resembles, but probably 
is not, Gilbert’s own. 
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In a subsequent letter (19 September, 1800) Maria showed that 
she had wisely decided not to trust Currie to make the corrections: 
“T have talked all the past and future editions over with Davies, . . . 
and I shall put my own corrected Sketch into his hands at once; . 
after all there is very little altered; for I confess it appears good 
to me en masse; but the first introductory paragraph and the com- 
mencement of the concluding one are awkward, and generally objected 


” 


to. 

Thus at least four distinct versions of the sketch exist—the proof- 
sheet, Currie’s edition of 1800, Maria’s edition of 1801, and Douglas's 
recension. They vary in every paragraph. Most of the changes are 
stylistic and syntactical, but a few go deeper. Of the four versions, 
however, only the proof-sheet and the text of 1801 have any claim 
to authenticity. Currie in the 1800 text evidently “corrected” Maria 
as he did Burns, and Douglas’s is admittedly a composite of uncertain 
provenance. In a letter written 16 January, 1801, Maria expressed 
her satisfaction with the new edition in terms which leave no doubt 
that Cadell and Davies had faithfully carried out her revisions. Quo- 
tation of the opening paragraph in her two versions will illustrate 
the full range of her alterations; for the rest, only the more sig- 
nificant changes need be noted: 

[ Proot-sheet ] 

It is not likely that the extinction of a Spirit like the late Robert Burns’s 
should be unattended with a variety of posthumous Anecdotes, Memoirs, &c. 
relative to the very rare and uncommon Personage whom it animated. I shall 
not attempt to inlist with the voluminous corps of Biographers I esteem it 
probable may arrogate to themselves the privilege of criticising the Character or 
Wnitings of Mr Burns, without possessing his Genius—‘‘The inspiring mantle” 
thrown over him by that tutelary Muse who first found him like the prophet 
Elisha “at his plough,”® has been the portion of few, may be the portion of 
fewer still; and if it is true that men of genius have a privilege in their 
literary capacities to claiming the rights of the British Citizen in a Court of 
Legatorial Justice, that of being tried only by their Peers—l borrow here an 
expression I have frequently heard Burns himself make use of:—God forbid 
I should, any more than the generality of other people, assume the flattering and 
peculiar privilege of sitting upon his jury. But an intimate acquaintance, both 
of correspondence and society for five years past, may perhaps justify my 
presenting to the public a few of those ideas and observations the habits of 
intimacy in which we have lived together have left with me; and which to the 
day which closed for ever the scene of his happy qualities and of his errors (of 
his genius I will not say, for its monuments will long survive him), I have never 
had the smallest cause to deviate in or recal.? 

{Currie, 1801] 


The attention of the public seems to be much occupied at present with the 
loss it has recently sustained in the death of the Caledonian poet Robert Burns; 





“In a footnote the whole passage here alluded to, in the dedication of the 
first Edinburgh edition, is quoted. 
‘I have silently corrected two slight typographical errors 
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a loss calculated to be severely felt throughout the literary world, as well as 
lamented in the narrower sphere of private friendship. It was not therefore 
probable that such an event should be long unattended with the accustomed pro- 
fusion of posthumous anecdotes and memoirs which are usually circulated im- 
mediately after the death of every rare and celebrated personage: I had how- 
ever conceived no intention of appropriating to myself the privilege of criticising 
Burns's writings and character, or of anticipating on the province of a biographer. 

Conscious indeed of my own inability to do justice to such a subject, I should 
have continued wholly silent, had misrepresentation and calumny been less in- 
dustrious; but a regard to truth, no less than affection for the memory of a 
friend, must now justify my offering to the public a few at least of those ob- 
servations which an intimate acquaintance with Burns, and the frequent oppor- 
tunities I have had of observing equally his happy qualities and his failings for 
several years past, have enabled me to communicate.* 


Disregarding mere stylistic changes, it will be noted that the re- 
vised text is the less specific. “Five years” becomes “several years,” 
the reference to Burns’s own words about a jury of his peers is 
omitted, and—no doubt for fear her frankness be misconstrued— 
Maria has toned down her statement about “the habits of intimacy 
in which we have lived together.”” Throughout the rest of the sketch 
she made similar changes, though fortunately without continuing to 
substitute the vague for the concrete. Where her changes are more 
than stylistic, they are usually modifications of too sweeping asser- 
tions. Thus in the second paragraph the proof-sheet reads: 


It will be the misfortune of Burns’s reputation .. . that he has been regarded 
as a Poet, and nothing but a Poet. It must not be supposed that I consider 
this title as a trivial one; no person can be more penetrated with the respect due 
to the wreath bestowed by the Muses than myself; and much certainly is due 
to the merits of a self-taught Bard, deprived of the advantages of a classical 
education, and the intercourse of literary persons, or of minds congenial to his 
own, till that period of life when his native fire had already blazed forth in all 
its wild graces of genuine simplicity, and energetic eloquence of sentiment. But 
the fact is, that even when all his honors are yielded to him, Burns will un- 
doubtedly be found to move in a sphere less splendid, less dignified, and even in 
his own pastoral stile less attractive than several other writers have done, and that 
poesy was (I appeal to all who had the advantage of being personally acquainted 
with him) actually not his forte. 


In revising, Maria condensed and modified the passage: 


It will actually be an injustice done to Burns’s character . . . that he is gen- 
erally talked of, and considered, with reference to his poetical talents only. For 
the fact is, even allowing his great and original genius its due tribute of admira- 
tion, that poetry (I appeal to all who have had the advantage of being personally 
acquainted with him) was actually not his forte. 


Further down in the same paragraph she originally described Burns's 
form and action as “entirely divested . . . of all those graces, of that 
polish, acquired only in the refinement of societies in which Ae seldom 
had the opportunity to mix;” this was modified in 1801 to “devoid 


SText taken from Gilbert Burns’s reprint of Currie (London, 1820), I, 252 ff. 
For convenience of reference, I shall use the paragraph divisions of Douglas’s text 
throughout the rest of the article. 
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in great measure perhaps of those graces, of that polish, acquired 
only in the refinement of societies where in early life he could have 
no opportunities of mixing.” 

In the third paragraph she calls Burns’s propensity to satire a 
“dangerous talent” instead of a “ ‘perilous gift’,’ and says he “paid 
for this mischievous wit’? where her earlier phrase was “paid the 
forfeit of his talents.” In the fourth paragraph she softens “most 
rancorous malevolence” to “decided enmity,” and instead of charging 
that Burns “elevated to the privileges of an adversary many who 
were unqualified in talents or in nature for the honor,” says merely 
“some who were unqualified in all respects.” In the fifth paragraph 
she alters “avowal of his wrongs” to “avowal of his errors;” in the 
sixth, speaking of Burns’s susceptibility to flattery, she guards her 
statement that he “seldom transgressed that way himself” by in- 
serting “extravagantly” after “transgressed.” In the short paragraph 
mentioning the poet’s brother and son, which is deleted in all the 
more recent editions, she wisely hedged on her earlier statement that 
Robert junior promised “to be the inheritor of his father’s talents:” 
he promised to be “in some measure the inheritor .. .’” 


Scott Douglas especially stressed two readings in the eighth para- 
graph: “Where Mrs R. speaks of the poet’s penchant for the ‘joy- 
inspiring bowl’ Dr C. alters the phrase to ‘flowing bowl’ in deference 
to his own prejudices, for he would not allow joy to spring from such 
a source.” He likewise blames Currie for altering “failings” to 
“feelings.” In both instances the doctor is blameless.. Maria’s letter, 
already quoted, together with the proof-sheet and the text of 1801, 
proves “feelings” to be the word she meant, and both the proof- 
sheet and Currie’s first edition have “joy-inspiring bowl.” The trite 
substitution was Maria’s own. 


In the ninth paragraph her description of Burns as “unbroke to 
the refrigerative precepts of Philosophy, untaught always to vanquish 
the passions which were the only source of his frequent errors,” was re- 
vised to, “unschooled in the rigid precepts of philosophy, too often 
unable to control the passions which proved a source of frequent 
errors and misfortunes to him.” And finally, she recast the closing 
paragraph, and improved its style, without changing the thought. 





"This paragraph begins, “To the obscure scene of Mr. Burns's education.” 
The hand which made all the typographical corrections has written, “It would 
be grammar to print, ‘To the obscure scene of the education of Mr. Burns.’” 
Maria ignored the pedantic suggestion. 
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In all the scores of variations between the proof-sheet text and 
the version of 1801, the foregoing are the only ones involving modi- 
fication of the thought. Maria obviously had not altered her opinions, 
but merely sought to express them more accurately. The more sweep- 
ing assertions of the earlier version are too sweeping to be true—she 
could not, for instance, have meant to say that Burns was “entirely 
divested” of social graces. And comparison of her versions with 
Douglas’s reveals that the latter, far from restoring the text of 
1796, stirred up a hodge-podge of his own. Whoever wishes to know 
exactly what Maria Riddell desired to record as her final estimate 
of Burns should disregard Douglas and Wallace and turn to Currie’s 
second edition or one of its numerous reprints. 











: PHILOLOGICAL ARTICLES IN NOSOTROS: 
i A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
y By MADALINE W. NICHOLS 
h Dominican College 
vf and 
Lucia Burk KINNAIRD 
. University of California 
S Nosotros is a monthly review of Argentina. With Roberto Fer- 


nando Giusti and Alfredo Antonio Bianchi as editors, its publication 
began in Buenos Aires in August 1907 and still continues. In addition 
to the typical creative prose and poetical works which one usually 
expects to find in a literary review, it contains hundreds of scholarly 
articles in such diverse fields as anthropology, art, education, econom- 
ics, history, literary criticism, music, philosophy, philology, sociology, 
political science, and religion. At present there is no complete index 
to this mass of valuable material. 

The purpose of the accompanying bibliography is to make available 
all the articles in the first seventy-six volumes of Vosotros in the 
field of language. The first twenty-five years of publication are cov- 
ered, and the study is brought down to October, 1932. 


In the notations accompanying the items, it has been our purpose 
to indicate the contents of each article only to such an extent as tc 
make possible immediate decision upon its value for any specific 
study. The notations, therefore, are in no sense to be considered as 
summaries. Expression of opinion has been limited to the extent of 
starring certain articles which seemed especially valuable through the 
inclusion of bibliographical material, etc. Whenever Nosotros is not 
available in a local library, it is hoped that the notations will be 
useful in determining the advisability of inter-library loan applications. 


1. Alomar, Gabriel. Lengua castellana o lengua espanola? 41: 
411-413. July, 1922. 


The author states reasons for his disapproval of the Spanish Academy’s 
change from Castilien to Spanish. 


2. Amorim, Enrique. Sobre voces americanas. 54:422-423. No- 
vember, 1926. 


On the origin of the words guitanderas and cantramilla 
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Antuna, José G. El castellano en América. 63:93-101. Janu- 
ary, February, 1929. 


Noting that there are few Spanish American words which are not re- 
lated to Spanish regional terms, the author pleads for a renunciation of 
South American pride in difference, ie., inaccuracy. He concludes by noting 
various studies on language. 

Bastianini, René. Amalogia. Tablas de la prepostcion castellana, 
18:321-323. June, 1915. Reviewed by Roberto Fernando Giusti, 


The first of these works is a secondary school text which the reviewer 
considers very valuable for the professor; the second, a study of the use of 
the Spanish preposition. 

Bastianini, René. Compendio de gramatica castellana y nociones 
de lingiiistica vy etimologia. 23:241-242. August, 1916. Re- 
viewed by R. G. 

A student edition of the author’s Sintaxis castellana y mnociones de 

lingtiistica y etimologia. 
Bastianini, René. Sintaxis castellana y nociones de lingiiistica 
y etimologia. 23:241-242. August, 1916. Reviewed by R. G. 
Battistessa, Angel J. La biblioteca de un jurisconsulto toledano 
del siglo XV. 51:252-255. October, 1925. Reviewed by Roberto 


Fernando Giusti. 

Notation of the author’s errors in his discussion of the inventory of 
works in the library of Dr. Alonso Cota. 

Blanco Fombona, Rufino. E/ estado saute, el porvenir de 
América y la universalidad del idioma castellano. 43:260-262. 
February, 1923. 

Blanco Fombona believes that while the first essential for a language 
is to produce literary masterpieces, it is nevertheless the duty of the 
State to advance their comprehension. Noting increasing interest in Span- 
ish America, he lists names of various European scholars who write of 
her literature. He then relates the importance of the Spanish language to 
the political and economic importance of Spanish American countries and 
pleads for their union as a means of strength. 


Borges, Jorge Luis. El idioma de los argentinos. 61:125-127. 
July, 1928. Reviewed by Arturo Costa Alvarez. 


The reviewer notes Borges as a champion of nationalism, one who passes 
beyond the external forms of language in order to manifest their ideal 
content. 


Bruno, Rafael J. Ensayo etimoldgico de los nombres propios de 
personas. 19:233-234. August, 1915. Reviewed. 


A discussion of proper names in Spanish “with their etimology and most 
probable meaning, and the most important onomastic, mythological, his- 
torical, biographical, geographic, scientific, artistic, literary, and religious 
indications.” The reviewer notes that, to date, the author has progressed 
only as far as Azucena. 


Castro, Américo. Lengua, ensenanza y literatura. 49:261-265. 
February, 1925. Reviewed by Angel J. Battistessa. 
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A review of this collection of studies on such topics as the evolution of 
the Spanish language, Spanish dialects, the influence of French on Spanish, 
philological criticism of texts, and the teaching of the Spanish language. 
The reviewer also notes the studies on Antonio de Nebrija and Hugo 
Schuchardt, and the comparison of the various regional versions of the 
ballad, “Romance de la mujer que fué a la guerra.” The volume concludes 
with a study, “Algunos aspectos del siglo 18.” 


Cernogorcevich, N.S. (Pseud. is Leptir.) Afenudencias filolégicas. 
1:242-246. November, 1907. 


An article stressing. the importance of Latin as well as the need for the 
teaching of historical grammar and the comparative linguistics of neo-latin 
languages in the Argentine secondary schools. 


Cernogorcevich, N. S.  Menudencias filoldgicas. 24:227-228. 
November, 1916. 

Setiembre versus septiembre. 
Cernogorcevich, N. S.  Menudencias filolégicas. Serbia y no 
Servia. 19:189-191. August, 1915. 


The author approves of the spelling Serbia. 


5. Costa Alvarez, Arturo. El castellano en la Argentina, 57:189- 


219. August, 1927. 


A discussion of the question of an Argentine national language. The 
author notes the infiltration of foreign and popular words in the Argentine 
language; gives an annotated bibliography of studies on different phases 
of Argentine philological work; lists grammars and dictionaries, historical, 
grammatical, lexicographical, and analytical] texts, regional vocabularies, 
gaucho and other glosses; discusses the philological work oi certain out- 
standing individuals. 

Costa Alvarez, Arturo. Curiosa funcién del Instituto de Filologia. 
64:138-139. April, 1929. 


Criticism of the director of the Philological Institute for inactivity during 
a one and a half vear period. 


Costa Alvarez, Arturo. La diccién y la significacién de “can- 


tramila.” 62:114. October, 1928. 


Costa Alvarez, Arturo. Etimologia y etimomania. 60:347-358. 
June, 1928. 

Noting a certain mysterious attraction of etimology, comparable only 
to that of enigma, the author analyses its various laws, and lists various 
studies on the subject. 

Costa Alvarez, Arturo. Las etimologias de “gaucho.” 54:183- 
209. October, 1926. 

A list and discussion of 25 possible etimologies for the word gaucho, 
with the author’s summary of his own conclusions on the subject. 
Costa Alvarez, Arturo. Falsas bases de la gramética tradicional. 
50:84-89. May, 1925. 

The author notes the inaccuracy of literature as a foundation for 
crammar; first, because in all literature there are writers grammatically in- 
correct; and second, because there is a difference between literary and 
spoken language, and this neglect of the oral element signifies incompleteness. 
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Costa Alvarez, Arturo. Juan Maria Gutiérrez y el idioma. 42: 
289-302. November, 1922. 


Noting Gutiérrez’ personal prejudice against Spain and his refusal to 
become a member of the Academy, the author passes to a discussion of his 
ideas on the Spanish language. He believes that Gutiérrez’ action should 
not be construed as a proclamation of Argentina’s emancipation from Cas- 
tilian and the creation of a new and exclusive language of her own. The 
author’s conclusion is that Gutiérrez believed in Castilian as the language 
of Argentina, but in a Castilian adapted to Argentine needs even while fol- 
lowing those fundamental rules which would prevent its degeneration into 
a mere local dialect. The influence of the cosmopolitan character of Ar- 
gentine life on Argentine language is stressed. 


Costa Alvarez, Arturo. La lingiistica al uso del arquedlogo. 62: 
280-282. November, 1928. 

An answer to an article by Enrique Palavecino. 
Costa Alvarez, Arturo. La lingiiistica al uso del arquedlogo. 63: 
155-156. January, February, 1929. 

An answer to Imbelloni and Palavecino. 
Costa Alvarez, Arturo. Nuestra lengua. 44:416-418. July, 
1923. Reviewed by José Maria Salaverria. 

The author disapproves of the attempt to express Argentine patriotism 


by proclaiming the existence of an Argentine language separate from Span- 
ish. He believes that regional inaccuracies do not constitute a language. 
Costa Alvarez, Arturo. La obra de Monner Sans en nuestra 
lengua. 56:350-356. June, 1927. 

After a discussion of the question “Whether or not a new language is 
being formed in Argentina,’ the author notes the two main theses of 
Monner Sans’ philological work—first, his emphasis on the study of the 
gaucho language and the necessity of the incorporation of some of its 
words in the Dictionary of the Academy; and second, his belief that not 
the “vulgarismos de los ignaros” but the “vulgaridades de los doctos” are 
open to censure. 


Costa Alvarez, Arturo. Una ojeada al panorama, 62:204-209. 
November, 1928. 

In this prologue to his El castellano en la Argentina, the author states 
his purpose to be to analyse the grammatical function and the essential 
meaning of words. 

Costa Alvarez, Arturo. Otra etimologia de “gaucho.” 55:212- 
217. February, 1927. 

The author answers the possible gypsy origin of the word gaucho, as sug- 
gested by Rodolfo Lenz. 

Costa Alvarez, Arturo. Simple réplica. 61:313-314. August, 
1928. 

An answer to an article by Emilio Zuccarinio on the methods of linguistic 
investigation. 

Curiosas opiniones sobre la antigiiedad del vasco y del castellano. 
51:265-267. October, 1925. 


A collection of various opinions on the comparative antiquity of the 
Basque and Castilian languages. 
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Dobranich, Baldmar F. Algunos trabajos literarios. 19:233. 
August, 1915. Reviewed. 
One of the works noted is a Diccionario de peruanismos. 


La etimologia de “perro.” 51:408. November, 1925. 


Gabriel, José. Dos libros de un hablista argentino. 63:70-92. 
January, February, 1929. 


Adverse criticism of Costa Alvarez, his objections to alphabetical rather 
than ideological dictionaries, and the grammatical and linguistic control 
of the Royal Spanish Academy. 


Gabriel, José. Gramdtica ideoldgica. 25:153-177. February, 
1917. 

A discussion of the Spanish use of se to express a passive. 
Garcia de Diego, Vincente. Contribucién al diccionario hispdnico- 
etimologico. 55:126. January, 1927. Reviewed by Raul 
Moglia. 

A list of words, with especial mention of a few additions. 
Gil Esquerdo, Francisco. Nuevo didlogo de las lenguas. 47:56- 
65. May, 1924. 


Noting the predominance of French, English, and Spanish in the modern 
world, the author stresses the importance of maintaining the unity of Span- 
ish as a means of preserving its strength and the need for a thorough study 
of Latin as the “common denominator” of all the Spanish speaking nations. 


Giusti, Roberto Fernando. Un filélogo exasperado. 52:409-418. 
April, 1926. 

In answer to Angel J. Battistessa’s 36 page reply to an article in criticism 
of his La biblioteca de un jurisconsulto toledano det siglo 15. See item 7. 
Gutierrez Colombres, Benjamin. Contribucién al conocimicnto 
de modismos y palabras usuales en diversas regiones del pais. 64: 
399-401. June, 1929. 

A list of 25 words. 

Imbelloni, Jose. Etnologia v lingiiistica. 62:373-381. Decem- 
ber, 1928. 


In the October 2 issue of La Prensa Arturo Costa Alvarez had written 
on La lingiiistica al uso del arquedlogo. Accusing this author of trying to 
invalidate therein the work of Dr. Rivet, Enrique Palavecino, and himself 
in their attempt to “penetrate the mystery of the American Indian by means 
of the study of hig languages,’ Imbelloni defends his theses. 


Lenz, Rodolfo. Una carta. 60:150-152. April, 1928. 


A letter to Manuel Lizondo Borda, in appreciation of his Voces tucumanas 
derivadas del quichua. 


Limpia, fija y da esplendor, 52:147-148. January, February, 
1926. Reviewed. 


A note making use of expressions which have occurred for the first time 
in the 15th edition of the dictionary of the Academy 
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Lizondo Borda, Manuel. Expresiones del “Martin Fierro.” 54: 
79-87. September, 1926. 

In connection with a review of the edition of Martin Fierro by Eleuterio 
F. Tiscornia, the author lists and discusses the terms of dubiously correct 
interpretation. 

Lizondo Borda, Manuel. Sobre una nota bibliogrdfica. 61:309- 
313. August, 1928. 

An answer to Costa Alvarez’ criticism of his Voces tucumanas. 
Lizondo Borda, Manuel. Vidala y vidalita. 52:143. January, 
February, 1926. 

Note on these two words. 

Lugones, Leopoldo. La salamanca. 29:145-147. June, 1918. 


A discussion of the origin of this Argentine term designating the cavern 
where witches reune to adore Satan and learn their magic. 


. Lugones, Santiago M. Coz!riducion al estudio del castellano en 


la Argentina. 56:416-419. June, 1927. 


Another list of 44 familiar and common expressions of Argentina which 
have as yet either not been incorporated in the Argentine glossaries, or 
have been incompletely defined. The author mentions the region from which 
the several words come. 


Lugones, Santiago M. Contribucién al estudio del castellano en 
la Argentina. 55:68-71. January, 1927. 

A list of 29 expressions of current and popular use in Argentina with 
the indication of the region where they were first noted. 
Moglia, Raul. ¢Aleguna vez la Academia tiene razén? 52:315. 
March, 1926. 

Discussion of a note by a Sefior Vera vy Gonzalez, addressed to the presi- 
dent of the Spanish Academy and published in La Nacién of March 14. 


.Moglia, Ratl. Observectones sobre el lenguaje de Buenos Aires. 


56:249-256. May, 1927. 

The author lists and discusses reasons for the study of the idiomatic 
peculiarities of Argentina, early writers in the field, and his own collection 
of words from Buenos Aires. He also notes various necessary reforms in 
the manner of approach to such philological studies. 

Monner Sans, Reiardo. Algo de paremiologia argentina. 48: 
49-54. September, 1924. 

A gloss of six expressions; apretarse el gorro, déjate de cantar silguero, 
cantar para el carnero, colgar la galleta, salir como rata por tirante, and 
a volar, que hay chinches. 

Monner Sans, Ricardo. De gramdtica y de lenguaje.  23:241. 
August, 1916. Reviewed by R. G. 

The reviewer of this series of studies notes “‘Los entretenimientos paremjo- 
ldgicos se codean con muy valiosas notas lexicograficos.” The pedagogical 
and literary phases of language teaching are discussed. 


Monner Sans, Ricardo. “Desfecedor de entuertos.” 55:381-387. 


March, 1927. 
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The author disagrees with the Spanish Academy in the interpretation 
of this phrase. 
Monner Sans, Ricardo. La gramdtica Rediviva y el nuevo dic- 
cionario. 52:47-65. January, February, 1926. 

The author notes the abundance of American grammarians and gives a 
list of their names. After stressing the need for the regulation of Argentine 


speech, he passes to a consideration of the various dictionaries and the 
question of the advisability of their inclusion of specialized vocabularies. 


Monner Sans, Ricardo. Jnquisicién. 19:286-289. September, 
1915. 

A study of inquisicioén and encuesta in an attempt to decide which is the 
more appropriate word. 

Monner Sans, Ricardo. Sobre la palabra “hablisia.” 51:406- 
407. November, 1925. 

A note to Lisandro Rodriguez on the word “hablista.” See item 67. 
Ricardo Monner Sans. 56:129-130. April, 1927. 

Note on the death of an eminent Argentine philologist. 

Montori, Arturo. Modificaciones populares del idioma castellano 
en Cuba. 25:562. April, 1917. Reviewed. 

After a consideration of the origin and evolution of the Spanish lan- 
guage, and its particular evolution in Cuba, the author of this book con- 
cludes by noting the danger of the development of dialects and the need for 
Spanish linguistic unity. 

Muniz, Luis G. El castellano agoniza. 67:136-140. January, 
1930. Reviewed by A. A. 

An article upon the condition of the Spanish language in Spanish America. 
Navarro Tomas, Tomas. Compendio de ortologia espanola. 56: 
582-583. July, 1927. Reviewed by Raul Moglia. 

A review of this study of Spanish sounds and the dialectal differences 
in Spain and America. 

Una palabra estrafalaria. 53:422. July, 1926. 

Note on the German word Vatermorder. 

Palavecino, Enrique. Los origenes americanos y la lingitistica. 
62:65-72. October, 1928. 

The author notes that Arturo Costa Alvarez has disapproved of certain 
lexical correlations made by Imbelloni, Rivet, and himseli between the 
languages of Oceana and America and interpreted as testimonial of the 
presence in the American continent of people of Polynesian and Australian 
speech. He then attempts a defense of his thesis and concludes with a 
bibliography of general works on linguistics. 

Palavecino, Enrique. Sobre los origenes americanos y la lin- 
guistica. 62:423-425. December, 1928. 

Continued argument with Arturo Costa Alvarez. 

Palavecino, Enrique. Toedavia los origenes americanos y la lin- 
gutstica. 63:294-295. March, 1929. 


Addressed to Costa Alvarez. 
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63. Quesada, Ernesto. La evolucidn del idioma nacional. 43:5-31, 
January, 1923. 

A discussion of a study by Arturo Costa Alvarez on the transformations 
experienced by Castilian in Argentina in the course of her literary history 
and his résumé of the theories of such writers as Echeverria, Alberdi, Lopez, 
Sarmiento, Gutiérrez, etc., on this topic. Quesada then pleads for govern- 
mental support of the Argentine Academy in its language work. 

*64. Quesada, Ernesto. La evoluciién del idioma nacional. 43:175- 
207. February, 1923. 


A continuation oi the preceding item. Noting the existence in almost 
all Hispanic American republics of peculiar regional expressions, the author 
lists vocabularios, pages 179-186, and notes the inclusion of still others in 
his “El problema del idioma nacional.” He also discusses certain peculiar 
linguistic errors in the Martin Fierro. The author’s conclusion, however, 
is that great though the tendency toward the disintegration of Castilian in 
Argentina may be, the opposite tendency toward integration is still greater 
due to the necessity for mutual comprehension. The difference between 
the Spanish of Spain and Argentina he considers to be far less than 
commonly supposed and not greater than that between the several regions 
of Spain herself. The influence of the press on the evolution of the lan- 
guage is also discussed. 

65. Ragucci, Redolfo M. #/ Aabla de mi tierra. 72:205-206. June, 
1931. Reviewed. 

Review of a school language text designed for the use of grades five 
and ix. 

66. Ribeiro, Jo20. La neogramatica del castellano,  52:311-312. 
March, 1926. 


After a review of this new book on language by Arturo Costa Alvarez, the 
author cencludes by observing that “there will ever be an eternal lack of 
comprehension between grammarian and writer.” 

67. Rodriguez, Lisandro. Sobre el origen de la palabra “hablista.” 
51:204-265. October, 1925. 

Was or was not its first use a mere error? 

*68. Rojas, Ricardo. El idioma de los conquistadores. 26:521-538. 
August, 1917. 


in this study of the relationship of Argentine Spanish to that of the 
peninsula, the author first notes divers varieties of Spanish in both coun- 
tries. Maintaining that the language introduced by the conquest was 
the semi-barbaric language of pre-Renaissance times, he describes the parallel 
evolution of the oral Castilian of the 15th Century in Spain and America. 
The popular Spanish of Argentine gaucho literature is not a degeneration 
of Castilian or still less a new language, but the continuation of the pepular 
speech still existing in certain peninsular regions. Popular and cultural 
Spanish are represented in Argentina in the gaucho and urban literature 
respectively. 


69. Romero, Francisco. E/ filélogo v el fldsofa. 52:146-147. Janu- 


ary, February, 1926. 


Note on the German scholar, Federico Augusto Wolf. 


70. Romero, Joaquin A. Voces y giros usuales en el espanol de la 
Argentina. 64:398-399. June, 1929. 
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The author discusses the Argentine use of que, the possessive, genitive, 
preposition de, etc. 


Rossi, Vicente. “Clavo” y “cantramilla.” 53:136-137. May, 
1926. 


A reply to Martiniano Leguizamoén’s philological note on these two 
words. 
Sanin Cano, Baldomero. Nuevo vehiculo intelectual. 71:337- 
343. April, 1931. 

A discussion of the new international language advocated by the Danish 


philologist Otto Jespersen, with mention of such other international lan- 
guages as Esperanto, Volapiik, etc. 


Selva, Juan B. Crecimiento del habla. 50:530-532. August, 
1925. Reviewed by Ricardo Monner Sans. 


A review of a work on the language of Argentina with its studies 
on the action of prefixes and suffices, the formation of new verbs, phonetic 
evolution, words of native origin, Argentine idioms, etc. 


Selva, Juan B. Crecimiento del habla. 53:551-557. August, 
1926. Reviewed by Raul Moglia. 


The reviewer gives a list and discussion of many of the Argentine ex- 
pressions of this book. 


Senes, José. El lenguaje primitivo de la “Comedia” de Dante. 
26:306-312. June, 1917. 


The author discusses the reasons for the alteration of the original text 
and dialectal peculiarities of various manuscripts of the early copyists. 


Silva, Rodolfo. Uma voz del “Martin Fierro.’ 54:423-427. 
November, 1926. 

Note on the word cantramilla. 

Silva, Victor Domingo. ;De donde viene el “che”? 35:114-117. 
May, 1920. 

Expressing his personal dissatisfaction with the theory of the Valencian 
origin of the che, and also dismissing Italian and French possible influence, 
the author concludes that the che, a vocative meaning hombre, is Arau- 
canian in origin. 

Valmaggi, Luis. Gramdtica latina. 23:243. August, 1916. Re- 
viewed by R. G. 

This work treats of phonology, morphology, the formation of words, and 
syntaxis. 

Villalobos Dominguez, Carlos. ;Fl idioma del futuro? 64:54-62. 
April, 1929. 

Believing only English and Spanish to have the possibility of becoming 
the world language of the future, the author regretfully fears the Eng- 
lish competition and its ultimate victory. 




















THE LIBERTINE DONNE 


By GrorGE WILLIAMSON 
University of Oregon 


I 


The tender and paradoxical regard which Donne felt, even after 
ordination, for his greatest paradox, Biathanatos, has not been enough 
to save it from such grudging encomiums as “‘a literary curiosity” 
or ‘“‘an exercise in casuistry.”” As “a Book written by Jack Donne,” 
he had sent it to Sir Robert Ker, with the hint that its few particular 
readers had responded “that certainly, there was a false thread in 
it, but not easily found”; and he had enjoined Ker to “publish it not, 
but yet burn it not.” Another manuscript copy had gone into the 
library of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, “where Authors of all complex- 
ions were preserved,” with the comment, “If any of them grudge this 
book a room, and suspect it of new or dangerous doctrine, you who 
know us all, can best moderate.”? 

Finally, Biathanatos was published by his son in 1646, nearly forty 
years after its composition; because, says the younger Donne in his 
dedication, it was threatened by two dangers: “a danger of being 
utterly lost, and a danger of being utterly found,’ and fathered by 
the atheists. If it escaped the first danger by its publication, it did 
not altogether escape the second. But, however he may have tried 
to guard its secret, certainly Donne hoped that his book might 
not be utterly lost. 


The knowledge that Biathanatos did not evade the danger of being 
utterly found is provided by the publication of John Adams’s Essay 
concerning Self-Murther in 1700.2 The heading of the fifth chapter 


iDid Donne know that Lipsius’s defence of suicide, Thraseas, even though 
destroved in MS., had attained a dangerous notoriety ? 

“Various books against suicide appeared both before and after Adams. One 
might list George Strode, The Anatomie of Mortalitie, 1618 and 1632; (Sir Wil- 
liam Denny), Pelecanicidium: or the Christian Adviser against Self-Murder, 
1653; Charles Moore, A Full Inquiry into the Subject of Suicide, 1790. Strode 
treats suicide in one chapter and probably did not know Donne; Denny seems 
to have been inspired by Donne’s paradox; Moore, like Adams, is largely o¢- 
cupied with Donne and his interpretation of the Law of Nature; in short, he 
declares that “to combat Donne therefore is in fact to answer almost all the 
material arguments that have been used by modern defenders of suicide” (Vol. 
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of this book tells us “Who they are chiefly that maintain this Act 
to be Lawful: The Stoicks, the Author of Biathanatos.” On his 
title-page, however, Adams had already given pre-eminence to Biathan- 
atos, which, he now tells us, “by the great Character of the Author, 
rais'd afterwards upon detter Grounds, by the Agreeableness of the 
Argument to the present Age, and by its having passed some Years 
unanswer’d (as far as I can understand) has been highly esteem’d 
by some People.”® As Adams makes abundantly clear in the course 
of his Essay, some People were the Libertines. In short, the general 
tenor of Adams’s book indicates that Biathanatos became a libertine 
document in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 

For Biathanatos Donne certainly did everything to provoke the 
curiosity of posterity, and in this paradox, to my mind, he made his 
most complete philosophical statement. Adams’s Essay affords us 
the opportunity to examine the associations which Biathanatos made 
in a mind at the end of the century, and, if we may accept Adams, 
the associations which it made in other minds as well. Adams centers 
his attack upon self-murder round the interpretation of the “Universal 
Law of Nature” descended from the Stoics, or the ‘eternal and im- 
mutable Law of Nature” as opposed to ‘natural’ liberty. In attack- 
ing Donne on this ground, Adams has to meet not the bold and 
frank rebel of the love poetry,* but a subtle fencer who mixes con- 
viction with charity, dissimulation, and the sharpest reason. 


We may well ask why self-murder could be regarded as in par- 
ticular repute at this time. To answer this is to consider some aspects 
of contemporary libertine thought. While Adams believes that the 
most “Universal Law of Nature” is self-preservation, “‘as is confest 
by the Stoicks especially,” he declares that it must be subservient 
to and consistent with the end of life, which is ‘the following Rea- 
son by Virtue.” And although he seizes upon an inconsistency be- 
tween suicide and self-preservation in Stoic doctrine, he is in the 
main really in agreement with Stoic ethics. But Hobbes had intro- 





II, p. 6). Keynes’s Bibliography of Dr. John Donne (Cambridge, 1932) notes on 
p. 70 that “another treatise was written, but never saw the light” ; and quotes 
Hearne’s Collections, under the date 14 Nov., 1705, about a certain Mr. Kan- 
nell’s “short Discourse against Self-Murther in opposition to Dr. Donne.” 

%A4n Essay concerning Self-Murther, London, 1700, p. 41. 

‘For an admirable discussion of Donne’s love poetry in relation to the 
libertine blend of scepticism and naturalism exemplified by Montaigne, see E. i. 
Bredvold, “The Naturalism of Donne,” Jour. of Eng. and Ger. Phil., XXII (1923), 
471-502. 

50p. cit., pp. 30-32. 
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duced a libertine interpretation of this universal Law of Nature, 
against which Adams complains: 


Indeed that unbounded Authority which Mr. Hobbs (Leviath. Part I. Chap. 14) 
gives to what he calls Right of Nature, under which Self-preservation is in- 
cluded, opens a very wide door to the worst consequences of Knavery or Cow- 
ardice; For, he says, that this is the Liberty each Man hath to use his own Power 
as he will himself for the preservation of his own Nature; that is to say, of his 
own Life; and consequently of doing any thing, which in his own Judgment and 
Reason he shall conceive to be the aptest means thereunto. This Latitude of 
Right of Nature in order to Self-preservation seems to be the ground of most 
of his Errours concerning Civil Society, and may well be the occasion of the 
basest Actions.® 


This is Hobbes’s definition of Jus Naturale; and this, says Adams, 
leads either to a miserly overvaluing or to a prodigal undervaluing 
of life itself; not to its true value in proper use, but rather to “that 
Contempt of Life, which is so very much affected by some People.” 
It is those who despise reason and “depend only upon the gross En- 
joyment of the present Moment” that find life worthless when they 
meet with disappointment.‘ In this connection he attacks ‘the Un- 
reasonableness of several Passages which are frequently to be met 
withal in the Writings of the Stoicks and Epicureans, and which have 
been received with much applause by some People; who are pleas’d 
to see Life represented as a dull Business, not worth a Man’s Care.”® 
In a later chapter Adams explains that Epicurus advanced 

a new Principle of Morality, and indeed a very strange one, as commonly 
understood; which was Pleasure: And conformahly to this he new dress’d 
up the Systeme of Democritus, and us’d the Gods worse by his manner of own- 
ing them, than Anaxagoras had done by discarding them entirely: In all Ages 
the Natural Systeme has been fitted to the Moral one, and where-ever you find 
Libertinism encourag’d, under the popular pretence of asserting the right of 
humane Reason, there you will meet with a world ready made to the purpose, 
and God, and Providence excluded, for fear of being injurious to the Liberty and 
Property of humane Nature. 

But in his earlier reference to the Epicureans, Adams concludes by 
quoting against contemporary Libertines ‘“a Person, who is very 
much esteem’d by the Gentlemen who are chiefly concern’d in this 
matter”—Montaigne. Perhaps enough has been said to show the 


“Tbid., pp. 32-33. 

‘Ibid., pp. 34-36. Adams also inveighs against injudicious poets who support a 
false notion of magnanimity by portraying “a Hero strutting and ranting against 
Life.” All of this makes an interesting comment on the Heroic play. 

S/bid., p. 160. How this discovers the tone of Temple’s great sentence! “When 
all is done, Human Life is, at the greatest and the best, but like a froward 
Child, that must be Play’d with and Humor’d a little to keep it quiet till it 
falls asleep, and then the Care is over.” 

“Tbid., p. 160. Cudworth, of course, had connected Hobbes and the Epicurean 
system in 1678; and in 1670 Eachard had called this period “the Reign of Atoms.’ 
Lucretius was much read. 
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confluence of Epicurus, Hobbes, and Montaigne in Restoration liber- 
tinism, which, Adams felt, produced a contempt of life. 

) Long before Adams “Libertine” had become a word and thing thor- 
oughly familiar to English thought. In Thomas Blount’s Glossographia, 
first published in 1656, we find it defined as follows: “Libertine (lib- 


r 

$ ertinus) a free-man, one first-born or made free. Also one of loose | 
life, or careless of Religion.” And Libertinism is defined as “Libertin- 

t age, or Libertinity (libertinitas) the state of him that of Bond is 

y made free; licenciousness, Epicurism. In Divinity it is thus defined. 

| Libertinism is nothing else, but a false liberty of belief and manners, 

which will have no other dependence but on peculiar fancy and passion. 

It is a strange monster, whereof it seems Job made description under 


, the figure of Behemoth; as much as to say, as a creature composed 
of all sorts of beasts, of which it bears the name.” The last defini- 
tion was used by Edward Reynell in his Advice against Libertinism 





y : - ‘ re Signe 

: in 1659.1" And as a thing libertinism had penetrated the English 

: mind through numerous issues of Montaigne and of his disciple, Char- 

. ron, who was still more popular and perhaps more insidious because 

i of his religious tinge." Nor can we forget the great influence of 

3 Donne’s libertine love poetry, which could influence by its matter 
after its style had been condemned.’* By the time of Adams one 
does not have even to use the word to be understood perfectly. To 

d quote Cicero on the Eternal Law which is Reason itself, rising from 

5 the very Nature of Things and prompting us to Good, in refutation 

Ss ¥ ° 9 ° 

d of the assertors of “Natural Liberty,” is to be understood as replying 

f to the Libertines.'* It is into these associations that the author of 

5 : 

d Biathanatos enters as the main concern of Adams. 

. II 

y Before Adams comes to his chief argument against Donne, he finds 

" no lack of occasion for effective thrusts that define his position. He 

. observes, for instance, that Donne admits self-preservation to be a 
natural law, yet one so general that it extends more to beasts than to 

a London, 1659, pp. 27-28. 

t "The British Museum Catalogue lists 5 issues of Montaigne’s Essais in 
translation during the 17th century, 1603, 1613, 1632, 1685-6, 1693; and 7 issues 

n of Charron’s Of Wisdome, 1608, 1615, 1620, 1630, 1640, 1658, 1670, omitting one 

d of 1651 which I have. : é , 

it 12See Dryden’s (or Tonson’s) Miscellany (1684-1709), in which many of Donne's 


love poems are reprinted in 1716, and observe the marks of that libertine 
n philosophy which Donne introduced into English love poetry. 

- !See Adams, op. cit., pp. 306 ff. Hobbes, though unnamed, is the chief 
opponent in this passage, which does not omit his followers, the Wits. 
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men;'* to which Adams replies that man, being qualified ‘to follow 
Reason by Virtue,’ is the more obligated.'® He points out as a 
crucial argument in Donne the notion that “Self-preservation is not 
so of particular a Law of Nature, but that it is often transgress’d 
Naturally.”'® And he finds Donne guilty of opposing ‘God's Pro- 
priety of Humane Life” indirectly in his argument that though man 
has not the “dominion” of life, he has the “use” of it.’ In this 
connection he quotes a passage from Montaigne’s essay on “A Cus- 
tome of the Ile of Cea.”'* It is from this essay that Adams makes 
his chief quotations from Montaigne; and it ought to be added that 
this essay offers a good many parallels to Biathanatos, beginning 
with the “key” as a symbol of suicide. While most of these parallels 
are natural to the subject and one cannot conclude that Donne is 
indebted to Montaigne, in no other instance with which I am acquaint- 
ed do they approach each other as closely. But opposed as he is to 
suicide, Adams subscribes in general to the Stoic Law of Nature, and 
at times kindles with the Stoic spirit.' 

The brunt of Adams’s attack upon Donne really falls upon the 
relativistic philosophy which supports his interpretation of natural 
law. Adams gives a fair summary of Donne’s position in the following 
passage: 

No Law is so Primary and Simple, but that it fore-imagines a Reason upon 
which it was founded; and scarce any Reason so constant, but that Circumstances 
may alter it; in which Case a private Man is Emperour of himself, sui juris. 
And he whose Conscience is well temper’d and dispassion’d assures him, that the 


Reason of Self-Preservation ceases in him, may also presume, that the Law 
ceases too, and may do that then which otherwise were against the Law. 

Self-preservation which we confess to be the foundation of general natural 
Law, is no other thing than a natural Affection and Appetition of Good, whether 
true or seeming —Now since this Law of Self-preservation is accomplish’d in at- 
taining that which conduces to our Ends, and is (ie. seems) good to us—If 1 
propose to my self in this Self-homicide, a greater Good, though I mistake it; I 
perceive not wherein I transgress the general Law of Nature, which is an Af- 
jection of Good, True or Seeming; and if that which I affect by Death be truly a 
greater Good, wherein is the other stricter Law of Nature, which is rectified 
Reason, violated.29 


\4Biathanatos, London (1646?), pp. 44-45. Adams uses the 1648 issue of 
Biathanatos, not the edition of 1700; his references will apply equally well to 
the first issue. 

150 p. cit., p. 43. 

'SJbid., p. 45. Cf. Donne, p. 56. 

IJbid., pp. 50-51. Cf. Donne, p. 112. 

\37bid., p. 56. Cf. the Cotton translation, Bk. II, ch. 3. 

1Jbid., see p. 70 for example. 

2"bid., pp. 73-74. Cf. Donne, pp. 47-50. It is noteworthy that in 1695 Gil- 
don defended both the doctrine and suicide of his master, Charles Blount, on the 
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Before making these statements, in which Adams sees a dangerous 
substitution of private reason and appetite for Law, Donne comments 
upon the difficulty of understanding “this terme the law of Nature” 
or of lighting upon any constant meaning for it, remarking, “Yet I 
never found it in any sence which might justifie their vociferations 
upon sinnes against nature.”*' He concludes that if it means any- 
thing, it must mean recta ratio; but this, he says, “is with most 
authors confounded and made the same with jus gentium,” which is 
whatever is “practised and accepted in most especially civil’st na- 


0° 


tions.”*- To Donne and his libertine tendency to reduce ‘natural 
Law’ to ‘custom,’ Adams opposes this interpretation of the Law of 
Nature: 


The Word Nature is sometimes a very general Term, and signifies that Order 
which the great Creator put the whole World to move in; sometimes, in a 
more limitted sence, it signifies that Rule which he gave each Creature to follow, 
for the fulfilling of that particular End for which it was made, in proper Har- 
mony and Consent with the Universe; so that the Word Natwre rises in its sig- 
nification according to the several Degrees of the Creation; and by following 
Nature must be meant, the obeying it according to that particular Power which 
distinguishes one Creature from another. This Beasts do by Sensation, this Man 
shou'd do by Reason: That great, that God-like Faculty which is given us to 
discern Good and Evil, and to regulate our Passions and Appetites by Virtue 
accordingly. Wherefore for Man to follow Nature, is the very same, with 
the End of Life, to which Self-preservation is subservient, as has been shown, 
namely the following of Reason by Virtue.-" 


Of course the elements are the same as in Donne, but not the direc- 
tion. The chief support for this interpretation Adams finds in the 
Stoics,7* and what he has to say on this subject provides an inter- 
esting commentary on neo-classical doctrine. 

Adams is next concerned with Donne’s objection that “some things 
are natural to the Species, and others to the particular Person; and 
therefore when Cicero consulted the Oracle, he had this Answer, 


very grounds set forth by Donne in such passages as this. Significantly, he con- 
nected the idea of sui juris with the right to withdraw “Consent to any Govern- 
ment” (Locke?), and clinched his argument by declaring, “For every man is in 
this, what Almanzor tells Boabdelin, 


I my self am King of Me.” 


This fragmentary line from Dryden’s Conquest of Granada (Part I, Act I, Sc. i) 
is, in the play, connected with an assertion of the primitive rights of man; 
moreover, Almanzor is troubled by problems raised by Hobbes. For the locus 
of this pretty tangle of 17th-century thought, and a real occasion for Adams's 
book, see the prefatory “Account of the Life and Death of the Author” in The 
Miscellaneous Works of Charles Blount, Esq., especially sigs. (A6-A9). 

*!Biathanatos, 1646?, p. 36. 

--[bid., pp. 39-40. 

230p. cit., pp, 79-80. 

“Ibid, p. 81 
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FOLLOW YOUR OWN NATURE.” To this Adams replies, “That 
to follow ones own Nature cannot be any Exemption from what was 
said before’; and that the phrase must mean “the being the same 
in Opinion, Humour, Manners, the having ones Life all of a Piece, 
whatsoever comes to pass; which they also call’d Decorum.” Yet, 
says Adams, “this must still be grounded upon the former Universal 
Maxim, the living accerding to Nature, as Humane and Reasonable.” 
To Donne’s covert plea for ‘particular reason’ and the ‘privilege of 
judging for oneself,’ Adams replies vigorously: 

A Man cannot do so safely, without some Rule, and that Rule must be uni- 

versal publick Reason; and unless every private Man’s Reason be squar'd ac- 
cordingly, it can never be right; but if it be squar’d accordingly, then it ought 
not to be contended for as private Reason.** 
To introduce “seeming Good” and “seeming Evil” as the rule of human 
action is to Adams the last straw, which a puff of private reason will 
blow into the “primrose path” of libertinism.** It is to make the 
ground of General Natural Law “nothing but the appetition of Good, 
True, or Seeming’’; in short, to subvert all law. Adams cannot make 
it too strong: 

In a Word, to give a Man up to act by seeming Good and seeming Evil, is to 
let him loose to his own Will and Pleasure, to grant him Wildness instead of 
Liberty, and to make Life depend upon this, is to tell him he may destroy 
himself whenever he thinks fitting.-9 
And this, as Adams said of Hobbes, “opens a very wide door to the 
worst consequences of Knavery or Cowardice,”’ but it is a conclusion 
that Donne did not contemplate in this light.*° If we find ourselves 
hesitating to push Donne’s ideas to the conclusions to which Adams 
pushes them, we must remember that no contemporary of Adams 
would have shared our hesitation. Certainly Adams is right in de- 
tecting a naturalistic bias in Donne’s interpretation of the Law of 
Nature, and a bias which is supported by a sceptical and relativistic 
philosophy. 

It would be more tiresome than illuminating to follow the whole 
of Adams’s argument against Donne, but it will be worth our while 


“I bid., pp. 82-83. Cf. Donne, p. 45. 

““[bid., p. 84. 

27[bid., p. 90. 

“8/bid., pp. 92 ff. 

“I bid., p. 94. 

30Charles Moore (cp. cit., I. 9) says: “It will then be found however in the 
examination of the book itself, that his arguments tend to overthrow all the 
principles and laws on which the general guilt of suicide is established; and 
that therefore if valid, they open the way to a much more frequent commission of 
the crime than Donne himself thinks allowable.” Adams did not allow Donne 
this mitigation. 
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to notice occasional points. Adams finds Donne making this state- 
ment in effect: 


That the General Concurrence of Nations in any Law proves a General In- 
clination in Mankind to the committing of the thing forbidden; and therefore 
that that thing is Natural.*! 


“This,’ says Adams, “is very strange’; but in Donne it is merely 
a statement of the difficulty of declaring anything to be a sin because 
of its “having by custome onely put on the nature of law.’*? Quoting 
Donne’s argument that universal inclination proves suicide not to 
be against the Law of Nature, and that “both express Litteral Law, 
and Mute Law, Custom hath Authorized it,’ Adams proceeds to 
show that “there is no way of Arguing so fallacious as that which 
depends upon Example.’’** In picking examples one must distinguish 
between nations, “many being so Jgnorant and so Savage that it 
would be very strange to fetch the Principles of right Reason from 
among them’; and one “ought to enquire carefully into the ground 
and occasion of the Custom which is pleaded; whether it be founded 
upon some Religious or Superstitious Principle, or encouraged by some 
Political Consideration; any of which if it be, it ought not to be 
alledg’d as meerly Natural.’”** This, one might add, is to make 
Natural Law less immutable. Adams then proceeds to consider ex- 
amples offered by Donne, Montaigne, and the Stoics. In Chapter 
X he considers the doctrine of the Stoics, ‘“‘whose Books falling often 
into our Hands when we are young, and leaving lasting Impressions 
upon many People, require a particular Examination.” He finds 
self-murder to be inconsistent with the other principles of “this Wise 
and Virtuous Sect.” But in all these instances, as elsewhere, Adams 
shows a nice concern for the immutable Law of Nature which derives 
from the Stoics and which is constantly threatened by a naturalistic 
substitution in the argument of Donne. 

Against the promptings of extravagant notions of honor as a mo- 
tive to suicide, Adams quotes Montaigne and Mackenzie’s Moral Gal- 
lantry with approval; of the former he writes, “Montaign says very 
well, that the Virtue of the Soul does not consist in flying high, but 
in walking orderly.» Beside this we may put Adams’s notion of 
“Liberty, the last Plea for Self-murther,” recalling that Donne dis- 


“IOp. cit., p. 114. Cf. Donne, pp. 94-95. 

“Cf. Donne, p. 91. 

Op. cit., pp. 132-33. 

“'bid., pp. 136-37. : 
35] bid., p. 232. Whenever possible, Adams quotes Montaigne against the Lib- 
ertines. 
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simulates any “darke and dangerous Secessions and divertings into 
points of our Free-will, and of God’s Destiny”: 


But Man’s Liberty, is very different, as he is a finite Creature; it can be per- 
fect only according to its measure, and that measure must be proportionable to 
his particular Nature.3® 


That nature, as Adams has made clear, is rational, and so his liberty 
must conform to recta ratio or the Law of Nature. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to remark again the interesting connections which Adams 
has with neo-classical doctrines. The problem of liberty, however, 
leads Adams directly into a definition of libertinism: 


Can any Man pretend to be Free while his Reason is made to Serve? And 
does it not serve most basely in such People, at the beck of every Lust and 
Passion; is it not fore’d to fetch and carry in more and more of the vicious 
Object; to be drudging always to Sensation; to provide to glut this or that 
Appetite, or to administer to this or that Passion; this is the glorious End of that 
Liberty of following their own Reason; which is so much affected by many 
People, who will be riding over Hedge and Ditch, rather than be impos’d upon 
by a beaten Road, and throw away their Rudder and their Compass in order to 
Sail freely 3* 


The end of this course is that “these free thinking Gentlemen . . . 
being weary of a Life which they have so miserably misus’d, they as 
miserably destroy it.”** But where they declare, “Who has the 
Property of my Life but my self? And what does Property signifie 
if I may not have the Liberty to do what I will with my own?”,*” 
Donne had claimed not “property,” but “use.” While this must be 
said, it must also be said that Adams is perfectly right in discovering 
attributes of “property” in Donne’s “use,” and in detecting the 
tendency to libertinism which the early readers of Biathanatos called 
“a false thread.” 

As Donne had considered the occasions on which the liberty of 
destroying himself may devolve upon a man, Adams also considers 
them; and his general answer is that no occasion can abrogate the 
immutable character of the Law of Nature. Milton is cited for mak- 
ing the first man argue against self-murder from the Light of Nature; 
but once before Milton is mentioned as a case in which “the World 
had lost that admirable Poem,” had he taken advantage of a Stoic 
occasion for suicide.” It is striking and even significant, to find 
Milton thus lined up against the ‘liberty’ of Donne; but there are 
other ways in which Milton and Adams agree, not to mention Belial 





“61bid., p. 263. 
27[bid., p. 267. 
“8]bid., p. 270. 
397 bid., p. 269. 
4"Tbid., pp. 313 and 111. 
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as one sort of libertine. Thus Adams bears witness that Biathanatos 
did not escape the second danger with which the younger Donne felt 
it to be threatened: that “of being utterly found; and fathered, by 
some of those wild Atheists, who, as if they came into the World 
by conquest, owne all other mens Wits, and are resolved to be 
learned, in despite of their Starres.” While the younger Donne had 
made sure that Béathanatos bear the name of Donne, Adams tried 
to make sure that it be stamped for what it was in his day, a libertine 
cocument, in which he attempted to nullify the insinuation of its 
learning. 


lil 


The relativistic philosophy from which this insinuation draws its 
cunning informs the most eloquent passage in Biathanatos. While 
this philosophy had supported the naturalism of Donne’s youth, it 
now began to give structure to his emergent need of religious faith. 
I quote from the opening of the third part, “Of the Law of God”: 


That light which issues from the Moone, doth best represent and expresse 
that which in our selves we call the light of Nature; for as that in the Moone 
is permanent and ever there, and yet it is unequall, various, pale, and lan- 
guishing, So is our light of Nature changeable. For being at the first kindling 
at full, it wayned presently, and by departing further and further from God, 
declined by generall sinne, to almost a total Eclipse: till God comming neerer to 
us, first by the Law, and then by Grace, enlightned and repayred it againe, con- 
veniently to his ends, for further exercise of his Mercy and Justice. And then 
those Artificiall Lights, which our selves make for our use and service here, as 
Fires, Tapers and such resemble the light of Reason, as wee have in our Second 
part accepted the Word. For though the light of these Fires and Tapers be not 
so naturall, as the Moone, yet because they are more domestique, and obedient 
to us, wee distinguish particular objects better by them, then by the Moone; 
So by the Arguments, and Deductions, and Conclusions, which our selves beget 
and produce, as being more serviceable and under us, because they are our 
creatures; particular cases are made more cleare and evident to us; for these we 
can be bold withall, and put them to any office, and examine, and prove their 
truth, or likeliehood, and make them answere as long as wee will aske; whereas 
the light of Nature, with a solemne and supercilious Majestie, will speake but 
once, and give no Reason, nor endure Examination. 

But because of these two kindes of light, the first is to weake, and the 
other false, (for onely colour is the object of sight, and we not trust candle- 
light to discerne Colours) we have therefore the Sunne, which is the Fountain 
and Treasure of all created light, for an Embleme of that third best light 
of our understanding, which is the Word of God. Mandatum lucerna, & Lex 
lux, sayes Solomon. But yet as weake credulous men, thinke sometimes they see 
two or three Sunnes, when they see none but Meteors, or other apparance; so 
are many transported with like facilitie or dazeling, that for some opinions which 
they maintaine, they think they have the light and authority of Scripture, when, 
God knowes, truth, which is the light of Scriptures, is Divine truely under them, 
and removed in the farthest distance that can bee.*! 


I: is evident that Donne regards the Law of Nature as too weak a 





S1Ed. cit., pp. 183-55. Cf. the opening of Dryden's Reiigio Laict. 
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guide, especially since it speaks but once and admits no interrogation; 
but for that good domestic, ‘our discourse and ratiocination,” he has a 
sneaking fondness, though he calls her false. And yet even the 
Word of God, the “best light of our understanding,” is liable to 
human error; which, in this case, is to be prevented by numerous 
authorities, subject of course to interpretation by the ‘discourse’ of 
Donne. Thus, all three lights are associated with error in man, and 
cast a sceptical shadow beyond the object which they reveal; their 
truth is, in short, relative to the deficiencies of man. But even here 
in 1608 the “best light” to Donne is the light of God, and its supe- 
riority rests upon the defection of the Law of Nature and the un- 
certainty of reason. In other words, the scepticism that supported 
the naturalism of his youth now lends support to the reliability of 
divine light, which becomes deceptive only when it is associated with 
“our discourse and ratiocination.” In Biathanatos the naturalism of 
his youth is expressed chiefly in his scepticism of the Law of Nature, 
which manifests itself in a tendency to substitute a libertine nature 
for the ethical nature of the Stoics. 

Biathanatos reveals a crucial point in the progress of the soul 
which converted Jack Donne into Dr. Donne, for it marks the end 
of his naturalistic journey. It is clear that Adams regards self- 
murder as the probable end of all naturalistic progresses, that he 
believes Donne to have made a dangerous defence of this end, and 
that he attacks this defence mainly on the ground of the Law of 
Nature. It is equally clear from the eloquent passage which I have 
quoted that Donne regards the Law of Nature as faint and “‘change- 
able” until “repayred”’ by the Law and Grace of God. From a phi- 
losophy of change based on a libertine nature, Donne is brought 
to the admission that the flickering light of ethical nature can be 
made steady by grace, and this admission comes at the end of that 
last argument in a libertine philosophy of nature—suicide. In my 
long quotation from the Donne of 1608 we find all the elements 
which compose his mature religious view, or his last mystical reliance 
upon faith and grace, together with the scepticism which induces and 
supports that reliance. How these elements arrange themselves, with 
the shift in emphasis which completed his religious progress, may ve 
seen in a sermon preached on Christmas Day, 1621, in which subtle 
correspondences carry us back to the eloquent passage written in 


1608: 
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In all philosophy there is not so dark a thing as light; as the sun, which is 
fons lucis naturalis, the beginning of natural light, is the most evident thing to 
be seen, and yet the hardest to be looked upon, so is natural light to our reason 
and understanding. Nothing clearer, for it is clearness itself, nothing darker, 
it is enwrapped in so many scruples. Nothing nearer, for it is around about us, 
nothing more remote, for we know neither entrance, nor limits of it. Nothing 
more easy, for a child discerns it, nothing more hard, for no man understands 
it. It is apprehensible by sense, and not comprehensible by reason. If we 
wink, we cannot choose but see it, if we stare, we know it never the better. 
No man is yet got so near to the knowledge of the qualities of light, as to know 
whether light itself be a quality, or a substance. If then this natural light be so 
dark to our natural reason, if we shall offer to pierce so far into the light of 
this text, the essential light Christ Jesus (in his nature, or but in his offices), or 
the supernatural light of faith and grace, .. . if we search farther into these 
points, than the Scripture hath opened us a way, how shall we hope to unen- 
tangle, or extricate themselves? They had a precious composition for lamps, 
amongst the ancients, reserved especially for tombs, which kept light for many 
hundreds of years; we have had in our age experience, in some casual open- 
ings of ancient vaults, of finding such lights, as were kindled, (as appeared by 
their inscriptions) fifteen or sixteen hundred years before; but, as soon as 
that light comes to our light, it vanishes. So this eternal, and this supernatural 
light, Christ and faith, enlightens, warms, purges, and does all the profitable 
offices of fire, and light, if we keep it in the right sphere, in the proper place, 
(that is, if we consist in points necessary to salvation, and revealed in the 
Scriptures) but when we bring this light to the common light of reason, to our 
inferences, and consequences, it may be in danger to vanish itself, and per- 
chance extinguish our reason too; we may search so far, and reason so long 
of faith and grace, as that we may lose not only them, but even our reason too, 
and sooner become mad than good.?2 


This passage would repay minute comparison with the one from 
Biathanatos. The least we can notice is that natural light is stronger 
here, but still ‘“‘enwrapped in so many scruples,” and just as difficult 
of interrogation; that passionate affirmation is given to “the super- 
natural light of faith and grace,” only suggested in the former passage 
as capable of restoring natural light; and that reason, which retains 
its sceptical aura, not only imperils, but is imperilled by, this super- 
natural light. If possible, the latter passage is more paradoxical 
than the former: certainly, Donne's intensely mystical and quizzical 
faith rests upon the same paradox of sceptical reason. Even the 
altered relations in the symbols are suggestive: the result is that 
natural light is both stronger and darker, while supernatural light 
is smaller, more remote, and yet more powerful. The paradox has 
deepened, but the religious feeling has grown more passionate, more 
anxious. 


The full significance of Biathanatos cannot be appreciated without 
some notion of the state of Donne’s mind during those middle years. 
No greater travesty upon Donne has been written than Professor 





'2Alford, V. 55. 
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Elliot’s essay dealing with the same years;** for correction one should 
turn to Professor Bredvold’s Religious Thought of Donne.** The 
gospel of doubt is so central to Donne’s thought that we must observe 
its expression at different stages of his career. We find it first in 
his “Satyre III”: 


doubt wisely; in strange way 
To stand inquiring right, is not to stray; 
To sleepe, or runne wrong, is.?*° 
{ 


This satire, in which Donne condemns suicide,*® cannot be overvalued 
as a reflection of the serious thought of the early Donne. Even when 
he knew “Flesh (it selfes death) and joyes which flesh can taste,” 
he knew much more, for the next lines tell us that it is the soul 
“which doth give this flesh power to taste joy.” Here is early recog- 
nition of the necessity of that progress of the soul which he describes 
in The Second Anniversary. His next expression of the sceptical 
mode of thought comes in his cynical Progresse of the Soule: 


Ther’s nothing simply good, nor ill alone, 
Of every quality comparison, . 
The onely measure is, and judge, opinion.*‘ 

This, in 1601, immediately suggests Hamlet’s “there is nothing 
either good or bad, but thinking makes it so,’ or carries us back 
to Nashe, who says ten years earlier, “So that our opinion (as Sextus 
Empiricus affirmeth) giues the name of good or ill to euery thing.” 
And this should remind us that Donne was also expressing the scep- 
tical thought of his day. As we have already seen this relativistic 
philosophy operative in Biathanatos, we may observe it next in The 
Second Anniversary: 


Be not concern’d: studie not why, nor when; 
Doe not so much as not beleeve a man. 

For though to erre, be worst, to try truths forth, 
Is far more businesse, than this world is worth.* 


In the time of his deepest gloom the world seemed hardly worth 
scepticism, and this was in 1611. In the Essayes in Divinity, written 
just before his ordination, faith has definitely become the super- 


43See The Bookman (American), June, 1931, pp. 337-46. 

44See University of Michigan Publications, Lang. and Lit., Vol. I. 
45Complete Poetry and Selected Prose, ed. Hayward, p. 129. 
*6]bid., p. 128. 

47] bid., p. 272. 

48Works, ed. McKerrow, ITI. 222. 
49Fd. cit., p. 216. 
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structure of scepticism, for his mind now affirms that “our best firma- 
ment and arrest will be that reverent, and pious, and reasonable credu- 
lity, that God was Author of the first of these books, the Decalogue.”™ 
In these essays Donne refers to the Pyrrhonian philosophy as “having 
invented a way by which a man should determine nothing of every 
thing’;°' and in his great sermon on faith and imperfect knowledge, 
preached at the funeral of Sir William Cokayne on December 12, 
1626, he brings this progress in scepticism to its conclusion: 

One philosopher thinks he has dived to the bottom, when he says, he knows 
nothing but this, that he knows nothing; and vet another thinks, that he hath 
expressed more knowledge than he, in saying, that he knows not so much as 
that, that he knows nothing.52 
For the imperfection of things, even spiritual things, there is now 
but one answer; for the ‘“‘fluidness, the transitoriness” of things, which 
the ‘new philosophy” only corroborates, there is now but one “best 
firmament and arrest.” Nature still pleads inconstancy, but with a 
moral different from that of his youth; his deep sensitiveness to the 
relativity of things has brought him to a craving for something perma- 
nent, something constant. But already in the earlier Essayes in Dz- 
vinity he had foreseen the end of scepticism and had felt that “to 
be nothing is so deep a curse” that it is not even suffered by the 
prisoners of Hell.** 

We are fortunate in having preserved for us, in one of the finest 
passages in The Second Anniversary, a record of the change in Donne’s 
feeling toward inconstancy. His first experience of constancy, we 
feel, was in the love of Anne More; can it be that even in that love 
he discovered his despair at the great inconstancy of life? In any 
case, here is the telltale passage: 

And what essentiall joy can’st thou expect 

Here upon earth? what permanent effect 

Of transitory causes? Dost thou love 

Beauty? (And beauty worthy’st is to move) 
Poore cousened cousenor, that she, and that thou, 
Which did begin to love, are neither now; 

You are both fluid, chang’d since yesterday ; 

Next day repaires, (but ill) last dayes decay. 
Nor are, (although the river keepe the name) 
Yesterdaies waters, and to daies the same. 

So flowes her face, and thine eyes, neither now 
That Saint, nor Pilgrime, which your loving vow 
Concern’d, remaines; but whil’st you thinke you bee 
Constant, you’are hourely in inconstancie.™ 

“London, 1651, p. 20. 

“Tbid., p. 56. 

“Alford, Ill. 47 

“Ed. cit., p. 61. 

MEd. cit., p. 225. 
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Whereas yesterday he delighted in the inconstancy of his feelings, 
today he laments that even though one hold fast to constancy, one 
cannot keep it, for nothing is permanent. Is it then to be doubted 
that one who creates a philosophy of naturalism upon the incon- 
stancy of nature may, when he has plumbed the emotional depth 
of that inconstancy, erect in its place a philosophy of consolation for 
this impermanence? or that he who does so may not violate his own 
integrity? or that these philosophies may rest upon the same basis 
of experience? In other words, we may declare that Donne’s progress 
is from the inconstancy of nature to scepticism to naturalism; then, 
following a profound emotional change, it is from despair at the 
inconstancy of life to scepticism to religious faith. The first two 
steps make the third step possible in each phase of his progress. 


What Donne had gone through he reveals at the moment of ordina- 
tion in the most intimate and exact piece of self-revelation that he 
ever wrote: 

Thou hast delivered me, O God, from the Egypt of confidence and presump- 
tion, by interrupting my fortunes, and intercepting my hopes; And from the 
Ezypt of despair by contemplation of thine abundant treasures, and my portion 
therein; from the Egypt of lust, by confining my affections; and from the 
monstrous and unnaturall Egypt of painfull and wearisome idleness, by the 
necessities of domestick and familiar cares and duties. Yet as an Eagle, though 
she enjoy her wing and beak, is wholly prisoner, if she be held by but one talon; 
so are we, though we could be delivered of all habit of sin, in bondage still, if 
Vanity hold us but by a silken thred.55 
While this lends itself to the ‘division’ to which Lancelot Andrewes 
submitted a text, we may remark briefty that the personal letters 
of Donne bear constant testimony to the intimate precision of this 
diagnosis. With the consciousness that the silken thread of vanity 
is his most dangerous bond, he pens in the beginning of the Essayes 
in Divinity these significant words, “It is then humility to study 
God.”** It had been his study in those middle years, and it was 
“not such a groveling, frozen, and stupid Humility, as should quench 
the activity of our understanding.” It is simple fact to say that 
the cream of his Verse Letters may be found in his Anniversaries, 
and the cream of his Anniversaries in his Sermons, so much is one yeat 
the preparation for the next. Biathanatos was not only his pro- 
foundest indulgence in, but also his deliverance from, “the Egypt of 
despair.” In the First Anniversary came the devastating vision of his 

“'Essayves in Divinity, London, 1651, pp. 166-67. 

SST bid., p. 3. 
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and his age’s world, when the “new Philosophy calls all in doubt,” 
and leaves it with 


all cohaerence gone; 
All just supply, and all Relation. 
And his Second Anniversary revealed his soul’s most passionate con- 
templation of life in relation to God during those middle years; the 
“sickely inclination” of Biathanatos was there transmuted into the 
desire of dying into the religious life, but a desire that had not yet 
become a way.’ 

Thus we may conclude that Biathanatos is crucial in Donne’s thought 
because it illuminates the intermediate ground between his earlier 
scepticism and naturalism and his later scepticism and mysticism. 
Apparently Donne was so constituted that he could not rest in rea- 
son as the Law of Nature; he must either go below or go above, 
always searching for that which ‘elemented’ the ecstasy of the flesh 
or the exaltation of the spirit. In youth he plumbed life on the 
naturalistic level, finally to reach the dead-end of “queasie paine”’ 
and to rationalize its last despair—suicide. In maturity he sought 
to reach to faith and grace, to “die a death more mystical and high,” 
doomed, as he was, always to draw his faith in pain. Is it then 
too simple to say that the ladder between these two states was scep- 
ticism grounded upon the inconstancy of things? that even a rela- 
tivistic philosophy must at last be futile with ‘all Relation” gone? 
If not, then Biathanatos may help to explain his progress from one 
state to the other, may surrender the secret of his affection for it, 
and may still justify its reception at the close of the century. Truly, 
it is the paradox of paradoxes; it is Donne putting off the old life 
that he may put on the new, but not so completely as to deceive 
the libertine eyes of the Restoration. Adams did not so much cor- 
rect the portrait left by Walton as cut a new silhouette of Donne to 
hang in another wing of the gallery beside Hobbes and Montaigne. 


57Donne himself remarks “how quickly naturally man snatch’d and em- 
braced a new way of profusing his life by martyrdome,” after Christianity had 
quenched the ancient propensity to suicide (Biathanatos, ed. cit., pp. 57 ff. Cf 
his “Preface,” p. 17). 

















BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


THE EPISODE OF MORDANT AND AMAVIA IN F. @Q., I, 1. 


One of the most interesting episodes in the Faerie Queene is that 
in which Sir Guyon, as Spenser puts it, 


Findes Mordant and Amavia slaine 

With pleasures poisoned baytes.! 
On the green grass, by a clear fountain, the knight lies dead. His 
wife, who has stabbed herself for grief, is dying. Their child, its 
little hands all bloody, is playing in its mother’s lap. Amavia ex- 
plains to Sir Guyon and the Palmer that she recently persuaded 
Mordant to abandon the enchantress Acrasia, with whom he had long 
been dallying “in chaines of lust and lewd desires ybound,’” 


Which when the vile Enchanteresse perceiv’d, 

How that my Lord from her I would reprive, 

With cup thus charmd, him parting she deceiv'd, 
“Sad verse, give death to him who death does give, 
And losse of love, to her that loves to live, 

So soone as Bacchus with the Nymphe does lincke”; 
So parted we and on our journey drive, 

Till comming to this well, he stoupt to drincke— 
The charm fulfild, dead sudenly he downe did sincke.* 


Sir Guyon, sorrowfully remarking that here are two victims of in- 
temperance in love, gives burial to the dead. He then tries to 
wash the child’s hands in the fountain,® but to his astonishment the 
bloody marks will not come off; whereupon the Palmer explains to 
him that what he takes for an ordinary pool was formed by the 
tears of a chaste nymph and will not serve the purpose. 


For it is chaste and pure as purest snow, 
Ne lets her waves with any filth be dyde; 
But ever, like herselfe, unstayned hath beene tryde.® 





'TT, 1, Introductory lines. 
254, 3. 
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As I have suggested elsewhere,’ the ‘sad verse” which results in 
Mordant’s death probably has an allegorical meaning. Indeed, I be- 
lieve the whole episode to be an allegory. Acrasia is true to her 
ultimate prototype Circe. As Chapman has it, 


In a golden bowl 

She then suborn’d a potion, in her soul 

Deform’d things thinking; for amidst the wine 

She mix’d her man-transforming medicine. . . . 8 
In her vengefulness she harks back to Tasso’s Armida, who cries to 
departing Rinaldo, “Go, cruel, with that peace you leave to me!’ 
However, she does not thereby lose her symbolical identity, for says 
Boethius: 


This is the way of Pleasure: 

She stings them that despoil her; 
And, like the winged toiler 
Who’s lost her honeyed treasure, 
She flies, but leaves her smart 
Deep-rankling in the heart.1° 


Acrasia is the climax of intemperate pleasure, she is sensuality, she 
is lust; or, in the wider sense elaborately set forth by Natalis Comes," 
she is the reproductive energies of nature. She gives Mordant wine; 
and Bacchus, identified with the sun and represented in festival and 
nuptual ceremony by the phallus, was familiar to the Stoics, to the 
Neo-Platonists, to Plutarch, as an embodiment of the masculine prin- 
ciple in nature. That wine is the sensual, polluted soul Mordant 
bears away with him; and she warns him that when it comes in 
contact with the living water of purity he shall die: for spiritual 
death is precisely inability to receive purity. The fountain will not 
bring him salvation; for him it can be but water—the feminine prin- 
ciple.'* Not purification but the old sinful mingling will take place 
in his spirit, which will thus remain in darkness. Acrasia has put 
on him the curse of her function. 


The account of the serpent in Physiologus curiously illustrates Mor- 
dant’s plight: 


™The Symbolism of The Classical Episodes in The Faerie Queene,” P. Q., 
VIII (1929), 270-287. 

8The Odysseys of Homer, Book X. 

°Gerusalemme Liberata, XVI, 59. 

19De consolatione Philosophiae, III, Song 7. 

WM ythologiae, Venice, 1581, VI, 6, 378. 

12Water, symbolized by the nymphs, was no less familiar as an embodiment 
than Bacchus. Cf. Comes, X, 685. 
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The second attribute of the Serpent is this: When it goes to the stream to 
drink, it carries not its poison with it but leaves it behind in its hole. So 
must we, when we hasten to the Church of God, the never-failing water which 
is full of heavenly mysteries, take with us no evil passion, but at peace with all 
must we come to it; for who does not so, he eats and drinks damnation to him- 
self according to the holy saying. 

The saying referred to is to be found in Corinthians, I. 11, where 
Paul warns his followers that the feast of the Eucharist must not be 
approached as an ordinary meal. Spenser repeatedly drives home 
the lesson that the sinful forfeit ability to benefit by the things of 
the spirit. The Red Cross Knight is rescued from Orgoglio’s dungeon; 
but in what condition is he discovered to be? 


His sad dull eyes deep sunck in hollow pits, 

Could not endure th’ unwonted sunne to view.'% 
Sir Guyon extricates himself from Mammon’s cave and comes forth 
into the light; but it is precisely at that moment that his trans- 
gression, slight though it is, takes hold on him: 


But all so soone as his enfeebled spright 

Gan sucke this vitall aire into his brest, 

As overcome with too exceeding might, 

The life did flit away out of her nest, 

And all his senses were with deadly fit opprest.14 
It requires heavenly grace, it requires that direct interposition of 
heaven so vividly signified by the angel,'® to save Sir Guyon. Mor- 
dant and Amavia, victims of intemperate love, die by the fountain 
ef purity because 


the charme and veneme, which they dronck, 
Their blood with secret filth infected hath,)® 

The wages of sin is death, for spiritual life cannot unite with 
grossness. Indeed the one repels the other. In Plato’s Phaedo the 
brutish sink to their proper place because the enlightened shrink 
away from them;' the pure waters of the fountain will not receive 
into themselves the guilty blood on the babe’s hands. And here a 
question arises. I have tried to show elsewhere'® that Spenser’s 
fountain was suggested to him by one in Trissino’s Jtalia liberata dat 

is], 8, 41 

411, 7, 66 

1557, 8, S. 

'STT, 2, 4. Cf. Milton, Comus, 463 seq 

17Cf. Jowett’s Plato, I, 459. 


is“The Influence of Trissino on The Faerie Queene,” in P. Q., VII (1928), 
220-223 
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to Goti. In that poem the water is a means of spiritual purification 
0 ° 
th to the knights who, led by an angel, come upon it; and a bottle of 
u it redeems Acratia’s victims when sprinkled over them. In the mind 
n- . ° 
of the Italian poet the fountain may well have been associated with 
. thoughts of holy water. Did Spenser incidentally intend a refuta- 
“ tion? The point had been a sore one enough in England.® One 
“ is certainly tempted to surmise some such thing when one reads about 
Sir Guyon that 
of y 
L; He wist not whether blott of fowle offence 
Might not be purged with water nor with bath; 
Or that High God, in lieu of innocence, 
Imprinted had that token of His wrath, 
To shew how sore blood guiltinesse He hat’th.29 
h Verily, the sins of the father have descended on the son, and only 
- heavenly grace can make this child one of the elect. 


CHarites W. Lemay. 
Goucher College. 


THE DRYDEN ALMANAC-STORY 


To illustrate a phase of Dryden’s character and his marital relations 
if Malone, on the authority of the Earl of Orford, told the almanac- 
story, with the poet and his wife as the actors.’ Subsequently the 


‘ anecdote was accepted by Scott in his life of Dryden. Saintsbury, 
however, pointed out that it had appeared without names in the 
Historiettes of Tallemant des Réaux, which were largély composed five 
years before Dryden’s marriage.” Later, in an appendix, he observed 
that the gist of the anecdote was found in Wit’s Recreations, first 

h printed in 1640. Here the point of the story is embedded in gen- 

le eral satire on women. It should be noted that a much closer and 

k earlier version of the story may be read in an epigram of Samuel 

e Rowland’s Humor’s Looking-Glass (1608),* where it is already couched 

a in dialogue form. 

’s Epwarp Niles Hooker. 

- The Johns Hopkins University. 

LOC f. Dien History of The Church of England, 1, 406; 1, 420; III, 53, 61, 76, 
etc. 
201T, 2, 4 


1Dryden’s Prose Works, ed. Malone, I, i, 498-99. 

“Works of Dryden, ed. Scott-Saintsbury, i, 382-83. 

3Ibid., xviii, 297-98. 

), 4Reprinted in Hebel and Hudsen’s Poetry of the English Renaissance (Nt 
York, 1929), 527 
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SCOTT AND WYNTOUN 
Although it has become a truism that no man knew more of the 
history and historians of Scotland than did Sir Walter Scott, it is 
nevertheless a surprise to find that he owed two of his best known 
and most quoted lines to one of the oldest of these historians, 
Andrew of Wyntoun. That such is the case, however, a comparison 
of the following quotations will show. 


His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before:- 
“Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.”"! 


Evyn in be Peth, was Erle Dawy, 
And til a gret Stane, bat lay by, 
He sayd, ‘Be Goddis Face we twa 
‘Pe flycht on us sal] samyn ta.* 


We are, fortunately, in a position to know that Scott owned the 
Macpherson edition, for the catalogue of his library shows that on 
Shelve 7 of Press A was 

“Wyntoun’s (Androw, Prior of Lochleven), Oryginale Cronykil of Scot- 
land, with Notes, Glossary, &c. by David Macpherson. 2 vols. royal 
8vo. Lond. 1795. See Preface to Fair Maid of Perth. Poetical and 
Prose Works, passim.’”* 

In the Preface to the Fair Maid of Perth, referred to by Cochrane, 
Scott mentions Wyntoun. We do not know, to be sure, the date at 
which Wyntoun’s work came into Scott’s possession, still there can 
be little doubt but that he had read the CAronicle not long before he 
began to write The Lady of the Lake. 


B. J. Waurirtrc. 
Harvard University. 


1The Lady of the Lake, v, 10. The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, with 
a Memoir, Ten Volumes in Five, ed. J. L. Robertson, London, 1913, p. 253. 

“Pe Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland Be Androw oj Wyntown, ed. David Mac- 
pherson (2 vols., London, 1795), II, 200. The Macpherson test is based on the 
Royal MS. In the latest and best edition of Wyntoun (edited by F. J. Amours, 
6 volumes, 1902-03)—1914, Scottish Text Society, Numbers 50, 53, 54, 56, 57, 
63, both the Cottonian and Wemyss MSS are given. The Cottonian does not 
differ materially from the Royal, but the Wemyss varies somewhat: 


Evin in be peth wes Erll Davy, 
And till a gret stane, lay him by, 
He said: “Be Goddis fais, we twa 
Sall fle elike, I vndirta.” 
Vol. VI, p. 66 (Bk. viii, Il. 4463ff.) 
’{John George Cochrane], Catalogue of the Library at Abbotsford. (Maitland 
Club, Edinburgh, 1838), p. 8. 
*Tales end Romances of the Author of Waverley (Edinburgh, 1833), VIII, 414. 
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SWINBURNE AND BAYARD TAYLOR 


Bayard Taylor met Swinburne in April, 1867, the month the latter 
composed his “Baudelaire Ode.” Taylor was in London with his 
wife and daughter, eager for the acquaintance of the man who had 
succeeded the year before in startling the world so palpably with his 
Poems and Ballads. Excerpts from an unpublished letter which the 
American wrote his friend R. H. Stoddard after the meeting go a 
long way towards characterizing both poets:! 


... In all important respects except'one I found him to be very much what I 
had anticipated. The exception is, instead of being a prematurely blasé young 
man 0’ the world, he is rather a wilful, perverse, unreasonable spoiled child. 
His nature is still that of the young Shelley, and my great fear is that it will 
never be otherwise. ‘He needs the influence of a nature stronger than his in 
everything but the imaginative faculty—such a nature as Byron’s was to Shelley. 
Again, a clear headed and hearted woman could cure him of his morbid relish 
for the atrocious forms of passion. He has a weak moral sense, but his offenses 
arise from a colossal unbalanced affectation. This, or ‘something like it, is the 
discouraging element in his nature, which quite obscures the organizing (that 
is artistic) sense. What I admire in him—yet admire with a feeling of pain—is 
the mad, unrestrained preponderance of the imagination. It is a god-like quality, 
but he sometimes uses it like a devil. He greatly interests my intellect, but he 
does not touch me magnetically. He could have no power over me, but on the 
contrary, LI felt that I should be able to influence him in a short time. I had a 
letter from him the other day, which shows he feels an intellectual relationship 
between us. Now this is not a question of native poetic power, but of a certain 
diversity of qualities, and I don’t mean to be ‘egotistic in saying that I might 
perform somewhat the same service for him as Byron did for Shelley. I feel 
that (if it is not already too late) I could help him to some degree of poise, of 
system, of law—in short, art. 

In this case he moves my deepest sympathy, for I see now the matter that 
might be molded into a splendid poet relapsing into formless conditions. It is 
sad, it is tragic—and if this fancy of mine be foolish, there it is nevertheless. 
Without this sense of giving assistance, a week alone with, Swinburne would 
be intolerable to me, or to any other human being. 'The preponderance of 
some discouraging force in him gave us a constant keen sense of!pain. I have 
urged him to join us in Italy next winter, but/'I doubt whether he will succeed 
in doing so.2 If he comes, and I find there is no'hope of establishing any germ 
or central point of order in his nature, I shall really be! forced to keep out of his 
way. He ts, indeed, with all his wonderful gifts the'most wretched man I ever 
saw. 

I'said that he had a weak moral sense, but his English friends say that he has 
none at all. Here I don’t agree with them, and moreover I don’t think they 
quite understand his nature and therefore can’t'be of much service. One thing 
is certain—his aberration of ideas is horrible. He told me some things, un- 
speakably shocking, which'he had omitted from his last volume. I very frankly 
expressed my opinion and he took it with a gentle sort of wonder. He is 
sensitive, hugely ambitious and utterly 'self-absorbed—which things have wrought 
disease. If I did not think so, I should never wish to see him again. ' 

There, that’s enough on this' point, I'll to bed. 


It is plain that Taylor utterly failed to comprehend the significance 





IThe letter is dated April 24, 867, from Lausanne. Bayard Taylor MSS. Cor- 
nell University Library. 
“This was their only meeting. 
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of his new acquaintance as a poetic force. Gosse has commented 
admirably upon the more specific mission of these same Poems and 
Ballads: 


We see the unquestioned genius of Tennyson in 1862 acting as a upas tree 
in English poetry, a widespread and highly popular growth beneath whose 
branches true imagination withers away. Propriety had prevailed; and, once 
more to change our image, British poetry had become ‘a beautiful garded park 
in which, over smoothly shaven lawns, where gentle herds of fallow deer were 
grazing, thrushes sang very discreetly from the boughs of ancestral trees, and 
where there was not a single object to be seen or heard which could offer the 
very smallest discomfort to the feelings of the most refined gentlewoman. Into 
this quiet park, to the infinite alarm of the follow deer, a poung Bacchus was 
preparing to burst, in the company of a troup of Maenads, and to the ac- 
companiment of cymbals and clattering kettle-drums.* 


Swinburne himself, at the end of his Poems and Reviews, indicates 
that Gosse’s interpretation of his purpose—namely, that his 1867 
volume represented “a protest against the idyllic and tender optimism 
of Tennyson’* is valid. But it was a purpose which Taylor could 
not sympathize with because, fundamentally, he was unable to under- 
stand it. To him, the trouble with Swinburne was simple: He was 
not an ordinary Victorian. His morals were not conventional. He did 
not believe sufficiently in brotherly love, he was too “self-absorbed,” 
“diseased,” ‘wretched.’ He needed a pure, clear headed woman! It 
was Taylor’s first personal contact, for all his travelling, with a really 
brilliant representative of an order different from his own, with a 
harbinger of the chaotic modernity that would before long eclipse 
the lustre of his own name, along with that of his closest friends. 
And he confesses, even amid his bewilderment, to a certain vague 
fear. This young man worried him: he spoke in strange destructive 
terms. He needed to be saved—or avoided. 

Taylor never, in later years, changed his opinion of Swinburne 
to any marked extent. In The Echo Club,® parodies, with critical 
estimates, of the more important poets of his day, he defers passing 





any final judgment until some future time, though Songs Before Sun- 
vise had appeared in 1871: 

i have been waiting for his ferment to settle, as in the case of Keats and 
Shelley, but there are no signs of it in his last volume. How splendidly the 
minds of Keats precipitated its crudity and redundancy, and clarified into the pure 
wine of Hyperion. In Shelley's case the process was slower, but it was steadily 
going on; you will find the same thing in Schiller, in Dryden, and among other 
poets; therefore, I mean to reserve my judgment in Swinburne’s case and wait, 
at least until his next book is published.& 

“Edmund Gosse, Swinburne (1917), p. 151. 

4Harold Nicolson, Swinburne (New York, 1926), p. 106. 

5Published ‘serially in Atlantic Monthly (January-May, 1872); issued first in 
book form June, 1876 (Putnams). 

SBayard Taylor, The Echo Club (New York, 1895), p. 42 
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This suspended pronouncement is the last word we have on Swin- 
burne from Taylor himself.‘ Mrs. Taylor, who wrote of the same 
meeting after her husband’s death, adds little of importance: 


I was struck by his appearance the moment he entered the room; his 
slender form, the reddish hair that curled thickly over his head, his fine and 
mobile features, high forehead, bright brown eyes, and a thin mustache above 
the sensitive mouth—all were combined to give him the air of an unusual per- 
sonality. He was very excitable, impulsive in speech and gesture. He teased our 
little daughter, romped with her and hid under the long folds of the tablecloth. 
He seemed to be pleased that we admired his Atalanta in Calydon and his 
latest drama Chastelard and offered to read us the French chansons concerning 
the latter. He asked for a lighted candle, although is was bright daylight; 
then he held the book in his hand close to the taper, and read, with the index 
finger of the other hand closing the left eye. This was so striking that it im- 
pressed itself indelibly upon my memory.® 


The only interesting thing about this comment is that the Taylors 
praised two works published in 1865, not his last volume, though 
there can be no doubt at all that they had both read it. Yet their 
reticence here seems, perhaps, deliberate. The flowers of evil already 
were growing rank and uncut in this garden; a warm rain of flattery 


would make them positively unmanageable! 


RicuMoNp Croom Beatty. 
State Teachers College, Memphis, Tennessee. 


NOTES ON SHELLEY 
The following random and scrappy notes have to do with echoes, 
chiefly classical, which I have not come upon in Shelley’s editors and 
commentators. 


Prometheus Unbound 


1.i.290-91: And thine Omnipotence a crown of pain, 
To cling like burning gold round thy dissolving brain. 


These two lines may recall the vengeance taken by Euripides’ Medea 
on the new bride of Jason (Medea, ll. 1186-87). 
1.i.437-38: See where the child of Heaven, with winged feet, 
Runs down the slanted sunlight of the dawn. 


“In a letter written to J. T. Fields, Sept. 13, 1868, Taylor mentions having read 
the first draft of “The Sunshine of the Gods” to Swinburne when they were to- 
gether. Swinburne liked the poem “but thought there ought either to be more 
thyme or none at all. Singularly enough, I cannot recall the changes I then 
made, but I find, on re-reading the poem carefully, that Swinburne’s criticism 
dees not apply to the amended copy.” Taylor-Scudder, Life and Letters of 
Bayard Taylor (Boston, 1884), II, 499. 

‘Maria H. Taylor, On Two Continents (New York, 1905), p 174. 
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Although the speed and lightness are pure Shelley, he is perhaps remem- 
bering Virgil, Aen. iv. 700-02: 


ergo Iris croceis per caelum roscida pennis 
mille trahens varios adverso sole colores 
devolat. ... 


IL.iv.100 ff.: ... but who rains down 
Evil, the immedicable plague, which, while 
Man looks on his creation like a God.... 


Shelley is evidently thinking of both the words and substance of Childe Harold, 
IV. cxxvi: 


The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew— 

Disease, death, bondage—all the woes we see, 

And worse, the woes we see not—which throb through 
The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new. 


IIl.iv.196: Exempt from awe, worship, degree. .. . 


Shelley evidently read Chapman’s translations of the Homeric Hymns (see 
below). Did he recall “exempt from awe” from Chapman’s Hymn to Apollo 
(Chapman’s Poems and Minor Translations, 1875, p. 282, col. 2)? If he did, 
he may not have remembered that in Chapman the phrase is used of run- 
away horses. 


Homeric Hymns 


In January, 1818 (Letters, ed. Ingpen, 1914, II, 584), Shelley asked Ollier to 
send him Chapman’s Hymns. He could not have got much real help from 
Chapman, for, although Chapman could not write anything without achieving 
some fine phrases, his versions of the Hymns are stiff and strained in syntax 
and diction. But Shelley does apparently borrow two lines in his Hymn to 
Mercury. Chapman’s “Where the immortal oxen of the Gods” (p. 290) appears 
in Shelley (1. 90) with “God” instead of “Gods.” And Chapman's “and in the 
end Never deceive thee” (p. 298) is in Shelley “And even at the end will ne'er 
deceive thee” (1. 618). Frequently a word or turn of phrase in Shelley suggests 
Chapman in the background. 


Arethusa 


Shelley read the Ovidian version of the myth but made it entirely his own. 
Proper names which are mere geographical labels in Ovid become melodious in- 
cantations in Sheiley. The associations of Enna were of course familiar, and in 
Ovid the myth of Arethusa forms part of the episode of Ceres. For the names 
Enna, Erymanthus, and Ortygia, see Metam. v. 385, 608, 499, 640. ‘‘Acrocerau- 
nian” is presumably remembered from a commonplace line of Byron’s (Childe 
Harold, IV. |xxiv). The picture of Alpheus with his trident opening a chasm in 
the rocks was doubtless transferred from the Ovidian Pluto (Metam. v. 420 ff.) 
or the Virgilian Aeolus (Aen. i. 81 ff.). For other details, compare Shelley, 
ll. 4-5, and Ovid, Il. 612-13; Shelley, ll. 37-39, and Ovid, Il. 617-20; Shelley, ll. 
52-54, and Ovid, Il. 605-06; Shelley, 1. 81, and Ovid, 1. 591, LI. 47-48 were 
suggested by Virgil, Ecl. x. 4-5; see Shelley’s translation of part of that eclogue. 
Shelley’s “as soft as sleep” (1. 15), if not original, may go back to Virgil, Ecl. 
vii. 45, or Theocritus, v. 51, xv. 125. 

Shelley’s first stanza contains an apparent reminiscence of Hunt’s The Nymphs 
(Il. 131-33), a poem which he liked, with reservations (Dowden, Life of Shelley, 
1886, II, 188). This is Hunt: 
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How some go leaping by the laughing fountains 
Down the touched crags; and some o’er deep ravines 
Sit listening to the talking streams below. 


Hymn of Apollo 


Shelley naturally took hints from the Homeric Hymns; for example, see 
Hymn to the Delian Apollo, ll. 22 ff., 140 ff. In the lines 


I am the eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine, 


Shelley is transcendentalizing Ovid (Metam. iv. 226-28): 


“Tile ego sum,” dixit “qui longum metior annum, 
Omnia qui video, per quem videt omnia tellus, 
Mundi oculus.... ” 
! 
Miss Winstanley, who does not notice Ovid, compares the tenth book of Plato’s 
Laws (“Platonism in Shelley,” Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association, IV, 1913, p. 86). 


Witch of Atlas 


Many echoes of the Homeric Hymns and The Faerie Queene, and some of 
Virgil, have been pointed out. The Aeneid (iv. 480 ff.) was drawn upon in the 
opening lines. The line about “the rude kings of pastoral Garamant” (xi. 2) may 
be related not only to Aen. iv. 198, but to Shelley’s favorite Lucan (Phars. ix. 
369, 460). 

Shelley’s second and third stanzas are clearly indebted to Spenser, F. Q., 

vi. 2-9, and may be also to Ovid, Metam. iv. 247 if. 

The relation between Shelley’s hermaphrodite and Spenser’s snowy Florimell 
has been noticed, but the idea may have been partly suggested by Ovid’s refer- 
ence to Hermaphroditus as the great-grandson of Atlas (Metam. iv. 368). 


Hellas 
L. 1008: “Let the tyrants rule the desert they have made.” This must be an 
echo of the famous ph rase of Tacitus: . . . “ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem ap- 


pellant” (Agricola, xxx). 
The last chorus echoes Virgil and Byron, of course, and perhaps also an 
author and a poem that Shelley knew well. Cf. Excursion, iii. 756-58: 


. I sang Saturnian rule 
Returned,—a progeny of golden years 
Permitted to descend, and bless mankinc 


Adonats 


The forty-fourth stanza begins: 


The splendours of the firmament of time 

May be eclipsed, but are extinguished not; 

Like stars to their appointed height they climb, 
And death is a low mist which cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil. 


Mr. G. G. Loane has quoted a saving of Fabius Maximus in Livy which Shelley 
may well have known: “Veritatem laborare nimis saepe aiunt, exstingui nun- 
quam.” See Livy, XXII. xxxix, and London Times Literary Supplement, Sep- 
tember 10, 1931, p. 683. I do not think anyone has cited Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
“Brave Schill!” (published 1815): 
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A meteor wert thou crossing a dark night: 
Yet shall thy name, conspicuous and sublime, 
Stand in the spacious firmament of time, 
Fixed as a star. 


The forty-seventh stanza may contain a recollection of Shelley’s old favorite, 
Volney’s Ruins (English translation, Philadelphia, 1799, p. 337): 

“Then, taking for his compasses the given diameter of the earth, a fortunate 
genius opened them and described with a masterly and bold hand the immense 
orbits of the heavens; and hence, by a most stupendous and prodigious effort 
of the understanding, the diminutive creature man, extending his comprehensive 
views from the solitary grain of sand, which he himself is little more than 
able to cover, to the infinite distances of the stars, launched forth and explored 
the abyss of space and of time.” 

Cf. Prometheus Unbound, 1. i. 416 ff. Of course Shelley might have encoun- 
tered these and kindred ideas in many books. 


Shelley’s much-used symbol of the eagle and the snake has been 
derived from Ovid; Mr. Peck (Life, I, 430) gives Metam. iv. 449-52, 
meaning no doubt iv. 714-17. But a more likely source, as Professor 
A. H. Gilbert pointed out (VW. L. N., XXXVI, 1921, 505-06) is the 
Iliad, xii. 200-07: and there is also Virgil, Aen. xi. 751 ff. 

In speaking of nature Shelley at least twice uses the expression “the 
spirit of its forms” (Letters, II, 666; end of the paragraph in A De- 
fence of Poetry which begins “Poetry turns all things to loveli- 
ness ...’’). He appears to be recalling Wordsworthian phrasing as 
well as Wordsworthian ideas: see Excursion, i. 267 ff., iv. 1207 ff. 


Dovc.Las Bus. 
University of Minnesota. 


SIR DANIEL FLEMING’S PLAGIARISM OF LORD BURGHLEY 


Included in the Memoirs of Sir Daniel Fleming (1633-1701), a 
north of England gentleman, is a short work entitled his Advice to 
his Son, in which, the preface to the Memoirs tells us, the reader “‘can- 
not fail to see . . . the portrait of a shrewd and kindly soul, with 
many rough experiences in retrospect,” and so on. The Memoirs were 
written at some time between 1681 and 1684, but were only published 
in 1928, from an eighteenth century manuscript.' In 1599, how- 
ever, there had appeared the Advice to his Son by William Cecil, 
Lord Burghley (1520-1598), a work which was often reprinted well 


» 


into the eighteenth century.*_ It is also commented upon favorably 


1Transcribed by R. E. Porter, and edited by W. G. Collingwood, Cumberland 


& Westmorland Antiquarian & Archaeological Society, Tract Series, No. XI, 
Kendal, Titus Wilson & Son, 1928. 

2It is also reprinted in the introduction to Henry Percy's Advice to his Son, 
edited by G. B. Harrison, London, Benn, 1930. 
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in the introductory matter to William Higford’s The Institution of a 
Gentleman (1660), and William Tipping lifts passages out of it 
bodily and plants them in his own The Faither’s Counsell (1643). 
Thus the shrewd and kindly soul of Sir Daniel (if one can really call 
it that after reading the Advice) had precedents, if not much ex- 
cuse, for merely copying Burghley’s Advice almost verbatim for the 
young Fleming. 

Each work deals with ten different topics under these general heads: 
1, choice of a wife; 2, upbringing of children: 3, management of a 
household; 4, hospitality; 5, neither a borrower nor a lender be; 6, do 
not go much to law; 7, have a friend at Court; 8, general conduct 
towards others; 9, trust no man with your life, credit, or estate 
(Fleming omits “life’’); and 10, guard your conversation. And Flem- 
ing of course uses the same opening phrase as Burghley: “Son, the 
vertuous inclination of thy matchless Mother .. . 

The changes which Fleming made in copying Burghley are usually 
slight, but sometimes they produce nonsensical statements which can 
be understood only by referring to the original. Fleming sometimes 
transposes, omits, or simplifies an adjective, and he may change 
a verb or a noun. In one instance he omits two sentences that are 
to be found at the end of Burghley’s tenth precept: “And if by 
Chance their boiling Brains yield any quaint Scoff, they travail to be 
delivered of it, as a Woman with Child. These nimble Apprehensions 
are but the Froth of Wit.” Fleming has the phrase “not ignorant or 
that summary Bond,” which does not make sense, where Burghley 
says “not ignorant of the Summum Bonum’’; and again, where the 
Fleming version advises the son not to be “stoical” in his jests, 
Burghley sets the matter right with the admonition, Be not “satirical 
in thy jests.”’ 

The most cryptic advice of all, in the Fleming version, is encountered 
when the son is cautioned neither to affect nor neglect popularity, con- 
cluding with the remark, “Seek not to be E. and shun to be R.” This 
the editor of the Memoirs explains as meaning “Don’t be always say- 
ing ‘no,’ but stand to your guns when needed”: he interprets the “E” 
as the sign for the universal negative in the old logic, and the “R” as 
the mark placed against the name of a sailor who has run away from 
duty. It is possible, but unlikely, that Fleming’s son could have 


“The edition of Burghley’s precepts used for purpose of comparison was “The 
Lord-Treasurer Burleigh’s Advice to his Son,” in Instructions for Youth, Gen- 
tlemen, and Noblemen, by Sir Walter Raleigh and others, London, Minshull, 
1722, pp. 45-55. 
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made this interpretation, which is, moreover, far-fetched when the 
context of the passage is considered. Reference to Burghley’s work 
shows that the iwo letters are probably the initials of two person’s 
names.* He says, “yet I advise thee not to affect nor neglect popularity 
too much; seek not to be C—, and shun to be R—.” In Burghley, the 
first initial is not “E” but “C.” 

Perhaps Fleming did not intend to claim Burghley’s work as his, 
but merely copied it, or had it copied, for the use of his son. Per- 
haps the errors and changes in the Fleming version are due to the care- 
lessness of the eighteenth century amanuensis who prepared the man- 
uscript from which the Memoirs were transcribed. At any rate, read- 
ers of the Memoirs must be allowed to decline to see, in what is called 
Fleming’s Advice to his Son, “the portrait of a shrewd and kindly 
soul, with many rough experiences in retrospect.” And one more 
fact may be adduced as evidence of the popularity of Lord Burghley’s 
Advice to his Son. 


WILLIAM SLOANE. 
New York, N. Y. 


SIGAR AND BUERN: A FOOTNOTE TO GAIMAR’'S HAVELOC 

There is an interesting parallel in the method by which readers of 
the Estoire des Engleis are introduced to these two personages that 
has not, so far as I am aware, been noted previously. It is important 
because it further confirms, if that is necessary, Gaimar’s authorship 
of the Haveloc episode and because it enables me to give a slightly 
more definite answer to the question I propounded in my edition of 
that text, viz., at what point in his translation of the A. S. Chron- 
icle did Gaimar meet with the story of Haveloc? (p. 68). 

In the story of Buern Bucecarle the Danes sail to the Humber, then 
into the Ouse, where they are stranded by the turn of the tide; 
most of them stay with the ships but the leaders vont a la wile (2596). 
Iloc maneit uns gentilz hom Buern Bucecarle aveit nam (MS. D 2597- 
8). Thus, unexpectedly, an important personage is introduced and 
Gaimar now explains who he is by narrating his previous history. 

In the story of Haveloc the merchants sail to Denmark: they stay 
with the ships but Haveloc and his wife vont a la vile (502). Iloc 
maneit uns riches hum Sigar Estalre aveit! nun (503-4). Again, 


4G. B. Harrison, in his introduction to Percy’s Advice, p. 41, suggests that 
“E” stands for Essex and “R” for Raleigh. 

1The agreement in phrasing now leads me to prefer the reading which ad- 
mits hiatus. 
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though not so unexpectedly, an important personage is introduced and 
explained by telling something of his previous history. 

It is tolerably certain that the writer of the one passage had it 
in his mind when he came to write the other and in view of the much 
greater detail in the former account—detail which derives from per- 
sonal acquaintance with the locality—it is probable that the Buern pas- 
sage came first. This suggests that the composition of the Buern and 
Haveloc episodes were occupying Gaimar at about the same period 
and also the further possibility that he found the written sources for 
his two stories in the same volume. 


ALEXANDER BELL. 
Peterborough, England. 


MILTON’S “BRIEF HISTORY OF MOSCOVIA” 

Milton’s well-known interest in geography has been treated defin- 
itely by Mr. E. N. S. Thompson! and Mr. Allan Gilbert.2, Mr. A. W. 
Verity in his edition of Paradise Lost, and Prince Mirsky in his in- 
troduction to A Brief History of Moscovia, have also called attention 
to points of contact between Milton’s great epic and the Brief History. 
It has not before been pointed out, however, that Milton’s Brief His- 
tory of Moscovia® furnishes the evidence necessary to prove that 
Hakluyt’s Vavigations and Purckhas His Pilgrimes influenced the phras- 
eology of Paradise Lost. 

The Principal Navigations Of The English Nation by Richard Hak- 
luyt was first published in 1589. In 1613 Purchas His Pilgrimage 
appeared, and was followed by Purchas His Pilgrimes in 1625, Mil- 
ton’s Brief History was compiled at some time before 1652, while 
Paradise Lost was not begun until several years later. That these 
Elizabethan and Jacobean travel-books exerted a strong influence upon 
Milton is altogether probable. In the marginal notes of A Brief His- 
tory Milton himself tells us that he used Hakluyt and Purchas for 
his prose compilation. 

When the poet came to describe the infernal potentates deserting 
“utmost Hell many a dark league 


As when the Tartar from his Russian foe, 
By Astracan, over the snowy plains 
Retires... . "4 


\Siudies in Philology, XVI (1919), pp. 148-171. " 

“A Geographical Dictionary of Milton (Cornell Stndies In English), New 
Haven, 1919. 

‘Bohn’s edition, V, 394-431. 

‘Paradise Lost, X, 431-433. 
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he must have remembered his youthful attempt at geography, when 
with Hakluyt and Purchas on the table he sat down to write 4 
Brief History of Moscovia, in which the name Astracan occurs more 
than once.” The passage appears to be a poetic recollection of Hak- 
luyt, i, 395, which is as follows: 


“In this towne of Astracan they were somewhat hindered of their journey, 
and staied the space of six weekes by reson of a great army of 70,000 Turkes 
and Tartars which came thither. . . . But in the end by reason that the winter 
approached, as also because they had received newes of a great expedition which 
the Emperrou of Russia was providing for the defence of the said place, they 
were constrained to raise their siege... . ” 


This comparison proves that Milton borrowed from Hakluyt the un- 
familiar name Astracan both in A Brief History and in Paradise Lost. 

In Paradise Lost, X, 291-293, Milton follows the example of early 
Arctic explorers by calling icebergs 


“Mountains of ice, that stop the imagined way 
Beyond Petsora eastward, to the rich 
Cathaian coast... . ” 


This is based on the following passage of Purchas His Pilgrimes, iii, 


“Neither hereafter will I marvell though the straight of Waygats bee stopped 
up to the Norteast with such huge Mountaines of Ice, since the rivers Obi 
and Jenisse, and very many more, whose names are not yet known, poure out 
so huge a quantity thereof, that in a manner it is incredible. For it cometh 
to passe in the beginning of the spring, that in places neare unto the sea, the 
Ice through the excessive thicknesse and multitude thereof doth carrie downe 
whole floods before it... .” 


In this instance the proof of Milton’s dependence on Purchas is that 
all of the proper names here cited appear also in the Brief History. 

The preceding comparisons establish the importance of A Brief 
History of Moscovia as a connecting link between early English travel- 
books and Paradise Lost. 


Lestre C. TIHANyY. 
Northwestern University. 


A NOTE ON THE VERSIFICATION OF LARRA 
It is generally conceded that Mariano José de Larra’s best verse 
is to be found in his romantic historical drama, Macias. His verse 
in this play, although not technically perfect, is polished and careful 
and stylistically suited to the subject. In this connection, the critic 
who reviewed the premiére of Macias (September 24, 1834) in El eco 
del comercio says: “Mucho puede contribuir al buen éxito que ha 


"Cf. A Brie History, Ch. I. 
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tenido este drama la versificacion, que en general es facil y rica; 
hay trozos tan acomodados a la situaci6n del interlocutor, y sobre todo 
que expresan tan tiernamente los sentimientos del amor, que ellos 
solos forman a veces el mérito principal de algunas escenas.’”! 

Subsequent critics have often judged the verse of Macias rather 
harshly. According to Blanco Garcia, “. . . la forma poética del 
Macias es bastante descuidada, y no se oculta la impericia de Larra 
en el manejo de la versificacién, ni aun acogiéndose a los metros y 
combinaciones mas socorridos, y abusando de las licencias que otorga 
la magnanimidad de los preceptistas.”* More sympathetic critics, 
however, while not overlooking Larra’s faults, have been able to 
discover beautiful passages in the drama.* Even the breath of in- 
spiration can be detected in some of the beautiful love passages be- 
tween Macias and Elvira. No doubt the excellence of these passages 
may be explained, as so many have already explained them, by saying 
that Larra apparently tended to identify his own unhappy love affair 
with the Macias legend.* 

One of the best of these passages is the short second scene of the 
fourth act of Macias, a soliloquy of Macias while in prison, though 
addressed to his beloved, as if she were actually present.” This passage 
is composed of three coplas de arte mayor, and they are the only 
verses of that meter to be found in the play. There is a passage 
similar to this in Larra’s El doncel de Don Enrique el Doliente, a 
historical novel on the same subject as Macias, which affords an 
opportunity to observe Larra’s reworking of some of his own work.® 
This passage from the novel, which was written previous to Macias, 
but in the same year, is composed of four coplas de arte mayor, and, 
with the exception of an occasional short stanza, it is the only verse 
in the novel. Comparing these two selections, one can follow line by 
line Larra’s polishing of the poem of El doncel for its introduction into 
Macias. The two passages are reproduced herewith. The fourth 
stanza of the passage from the novel, it will be observed, is largely 


1Carmen de Burgos, “Figaro” (Madrid, 1919), p. 87. 

“La literatura espanola en el siglo XIX, 3rd ed. (Madrid, 1909), I, 114. 

*See especially Carmen de Burgos, op. cit., pp. 83-6, and Julio Nombela y 
Campos, Larra (Figaro) (Madrid, 1906-8), pp. 141-9. 

4See “Macias in Legend and Literature,” in Modern Philology, XXXI (1933), 
35-63. 

“Obras completas de Larra (Barcelona, 1921?), IV, 294. 

"Ibid., III, 295. 
a restatement of the first stanza, and for present purposes need not 
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From El doncel 

2Sera que en mi muerte te goces impia, 
Oh pérfida hermosa, muy mas atin ingrata? 
¢Asi al tierno amante, mas fino, se trata? 
¢ Cabra en tal belleza, tan grande falsia? 
jLlorad jay! mis ojos, llorad noche y dia! 
Mis tristes gemidos levantense al cielo; 
Pues ya en mi tristura no alcanzo consuelo, 
Dolor hoy se vuelva lo que era alegria. 

La copa alevosa, que amor nos colmo, 
También heces cria, sehora, en mi dano. 
Sus heces son jay! fatal desengano 
La copa y las heces mi labio apuro. 
j Ay triste el que al mundo sensible nacio! 
j Ay triste el que muere por pérfida ingrata! 
j;Ay misero aquél, que asi amor maltrata! 
j; Ay triste el que nunca su dicha olvido! 

éPor qué, justos cielos, en pecho amador 
Tiranos me disteis una alma de fuego? 
¢Por qué sed nos disteéis, si en tosigo luego, 
Bebido, en el pecho, se torna el licor? 
Contempla, senora, mi acerbo dolor. 
j Ay! torna a mis brazos, ven presto, mi Elvira; 
Ingrata, aunque sea, como antes, mentira, 
La dicha me vuelve, me vuelve tu amor. 

No mas a mis ruegos te muestres impia, 
Oh pérfida hermosa, muy mas aun ingrata. 
No asi al tierno amante, mas fino, se trata. 
No quepa en tu pecho tan grande falsia. 
Dolor no se vuelva lo que era alegria. 
Mas jay! si en mi pena no alcanzo consuelo, 
Si en vano mis quejas se elevan al cielo, 
jLlorad jay! mis ojos, Hlorad noche y dia! 


From Macias 


éIbate, pues, tanto en la muerte mia, 
fementida hermosa, mas que hermosa ingrata ? 
¢Asi al mas rendido // amador se trata? 
¢Cupo en tal belleza tanta alevosia? 
éQué se hizo tu amor? ¢Fué todo falsia? 
j;Cielo! ¢Y tt consientes una falsedad, 
que semeja tanto la propia verdad? 
jOh! jLloren mis ojos! jlloren noche y dia! 
j;Ah! la aleve copa, que el amor colmo, 
heces también cria para nuestro daho; 
iy las heces suvas son el desengano! 
j Ay del que la apura, cual la apuro yo! 
jay de quien al mundo para amar nacio! 
jay de aquél que muere por mujer ingrata! 
jay de aquél que amor tirano maltrata, 
y que, aun desdenado, jamas olvido! 
éPor qué al nacer, cielo, // en pecho amador, 
tirano, me diste corazon de fuego? 
éPor qué das la sed, si emponzofas luego 
el mas envidiado supremo licor? 
Duélate, sefiora, mi acerbo dolor; 
ven, torna a mis brazos, ven, hermosa Elvira: 
aunque hava de ser, como antes, mentira, 
vuélveme, tirana, vuélveme tu amor. 
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The copla de arte mayor,’ as Rengifo, the sixteenth-century theorist, 
would have it, is composed of eight dodecasyllabic lines arranged ac- 
cording to the rhyme scheme abbaacca. Each line is divided into 
two hemistichs, with rhythmic stress on the second and fifth syllables 
of each hemistich. The sixth syllable of either hemistich or of both | 
may be lacking. Furthermore, synalepha is not permitted for the | 
vowels respectively ending and beginning the two hemistichs. Vari- 
ous writers have introduced variations into this copla, the principal 
one being the shifting of the rhythmic accent on the second syllable 
of the hemistich to the first or third syllable. Juan de Mena, the 
very one who did much to popularize the verso de arte mayor by his 
Laberinto de fortuna, or Trescientas, was himself one of the most 
irregular of versifiers. 

In the first of the above quotations, it will be observed that the | 
four rhythmic stresses are correctly placed throughout the verses. 
As a result, the stanzas have a regular swing which renders them 
smooth to read. But in the selection from the drama, more than 
three-fourths of the verses have an anormal accent on the first part 
of one or both hemistichs. Also, in the passage from Macias, there 
are three cases of hiatus which is harsh to the ear, since synalepha 
would ordinarily take place. 








Perhaps nowhere in Macias does Blanco Garcia’s statement ring 
so true as in the above passage, when he speaks of Larra “. . . abusando 
de las licencias que otorga la magnanimidad de los preceptistas.” And 
yet one hesitates to say that the result of this abuse is not effective. 
The original draft of the verses would not blend well with the rest 
of the drama, owing to their absolute rhythmical regularity. Indeed, 
this very monotony of the verso de arte mayor, unpleasant to the 
Spanish ear, is the principal reason for the little use of the meter 
since the sixteenth century. The irregular verses, moreover, are better 
designed to harmonize with Macias’ agitated and frantic state of mind. 

KENNETH H. VANDERFORD. 


University of Chicago. 


SHELLEY'S “ETERNITY” AND DEMOGORGON 


Near the end of Prometheus Unbound, in Demogorgon’s final speech, 
there is a rather puzzling reference to “Eternity.” 





7Cf. Eduardo Benot, Prosodiz castellana y versificacién (Madrid, nd.), Il, 
340-14 
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Gentleness, Virtue, Wisdom, and Endurance, 
These are the seals of that most firm assurance 
Which bars the pit over Destruction’s strength; 
And if, with infirm hand, Eternity, 
Mother of many acts and hours, should free 
The serpent that would clasp her with his length; 
These are the spells by which to reassume 
An empire o’er the disentangled doom. 
Mere personification of Eternity is common enough; and Shelley is 
fond of using the serpent symbolically, in various ways, to stand for 
time, eternity, truth, conscience, superstition, and even memory. But 
the image which these lines present—an aged goddess, Eternity, en- 
circled by a snake—is, I think, peculiar enough to justify us in 
looking for a particular source. I suggest that the source is to be 
found in a passage in Boccaccio’s Genealogia Deorum Gentilium (I, 
cap. 1): 


De Eternitate: Next of Eternity, whom the ancients supposed to be the 
companion. of Demogorgon. . . . What Claudius Claudianus has written con- 
cerning her in his heroic song in praise of Stilicho [2.424-430] may be quoted: 
“Far off, unknown, inconceivable by our minds, hardly to be approached by the 
gods themselves, is a cave of immense age, the hoary mother of the years, who 
gives forth the periods of time and recalls them into her vast bosom. A serpent 
surrounds the cave, who consumes all things with quiet power; his scales per- 
petually grow afresh and, with his mouth turned back, he is devouring his own 
tail, thus in his course tracing his own beginning. ...” From this you can see, 
oh most gracious king, how the poet described Eternity and what is contained 
within, Eternity. .. . He speaks of her cave, that is, the unknown profundity of 
her bosom. . . . And, from the way he describes the serpent as perpetually 
youthful, . . . and with back-turned mouth eating his own tail, we are to know 
that the cyclic lapse of time is meant. For ever the end of one year is the 
beginning of the next and will be so while time endures. It was the custom 
of the ancient Egyptians, before they had letters, to describe the year by this 
same image.... ” 


Claudian does not mention Eternity; she does not appear as a 
goddess in any Latin or Greek classic. He is talking about a cave, 
which he calls, vaguely, “‘annorum squalida mater.” I do not find 
any comment on Claudian’s lines, which Shelley might have seen, 
which gives any of the material in Boccaccio, except notes by Gesner 
(1759) and Burman (1760), citing Servius, on Aeneid 5.85, to the 
effect that the serpent biting his own tail was, among the Egyptians, 
a symbol for the year. It is Boccaccio who develops from Claudian 
a picture of Eternity as an aged goddess, encircled by a snake, and 
so gives us substantially what is in Shelley’s lines. Furthermore, the 
symbolism which Boccaccio reads into the picture helps to make 
intelligible lines which, taken by themselves, do not mean much. 
In Boccaccio, the serpent symbolizes “the cyclic lapse of time,” or 
the year. If Shelley has this in mind, he is saying that Eternity 
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must become disengaged from Time, that which is eternal from that 
which is temporal. 


These are the spells by which to reassume 
An empire o’er the disentangled doom, 


and usher in the life of “Joy, Empire, and Victory” of which the 
poet dreams. 

There is another link between Shelley’s stanza and Boccaccio. The 
lines on Eternity are spoken by Demogorgon; in Boccaccio Eternity 
is the “socia” of Demogorgon and the passage quoted above is im- 
mediately preceded in Boccaccio’s first book by a chapter on Demo- 
gorgon, the first full description of that mysterious god. Here he is 
the creator of all things and the ancestor of all gods. His dwelling 
is in the bowels of the earth, surrounded by clouds and vapor. He 
haunts caves and men are afraid to utter his name. With an etymology 
to his own liking, Boccaccio makes the name mean ‘god of the earth’ 
and also ‘wisdom of the earth’. It has been noticed before this 
that Shelley’s Demogorgon bears significant resemblance to Boccaccio’s 
(cf. C. G. Osgood, Boccaccio on Poetry, p. xliv; Carlo Landi, Demo- 
gorgone, pp. 10, f., 53). In the Prometheus, as in the Genealogia, 
Demogorgon dwells in a cave, “whence the oracular vapour is hurled 
up” (Prometheus 2.3.1-5). He is a “veiled form,” “a mighty dark- 
ness,” “ungazed upon and shapeless” (2.4.1-7): “ a terrible shadow” 
like “lurid smoke, . . . blackening the night” (2.4.150-155). To 
Jove’s question, “What art thou,’ he answers, “Eternity. Demand 
no direr name” (3.1.51-52). Mrs. Shelley’s note on the poem calls 
him “the Primal Power of the world.” 

These similarities strongly suggest that Shelley had Boccaccio’s 
primal deity as a model for his own; and they gain in significance 
when we find that Shelley is probably also indebted to Boccaccio for 
the image of Eternity and the serpent and for the association of Eter- 
nity with Demogorgon. Boccaccio’s opening pages become an im- 
portant source of Shelley’s mythology in the Prometheus. There is 
one further point: the same image of Eternity and the serpent occurs 
in The Revolt of Islam, 4.0.1445-6, “sleep as many-coloured as the 
snake That girds eternity.” If this comes from the same source, we 
must conclude that Shelley knew the Genealogia at least as early as 
1817, two years before the later part of Prometheus was written. 
Boccaccio’s mythology was, we may guess, brewing in his mind for 
some time; and in Prometkeus it found its most appropriate expression. 


=e 7 ; Henry G. LotTsPeIcy 
Princeton University. 
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History of Norwegian Literature. By Theodore Jorgenson. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xiii + 559. 


That a young and ambitious scholar overreaches himself and attempts a task 
for which he has not gained the proper knowledge and maturity can be par- 
doned; that one of the leading publishers accepts the product of such an effort 
and submits it to its patrons as an authoritative work is less easily forgiven. 
Such a situation has arisen with the Macmillan Company's publication of Pro- 
fessor Theodore Jorgenson’s History of Norwegian Literature. The volume at- 
tempts a survey of literature from the time of the first runic inscriptions to our 
day. The results are very uneven; the treatment of the runes is poor, that of 
medieval literature inaccurate and inadequate, that of the modern period bet- 
ter, reaching in spots, but only in spots, real excellency. Following conventional 
division of types and periods, the author gives a fairly adequate outline of his- 
torical backgrounds, of biographical data, and at least an enumeration of the 
principal literary works. In a general way the historical backgrounds have served 
to squeeze out the literary evaluation and criticism; after all an author's literary 
production is of principal importance even in a history. Thus it is disturbing to 
find, in a comment on Bjérnson’s work in the ‘80's, merely a reference to 
Beyond Human Power I and In the Paths of God, linked because of their 
ideology, without a word about the tremendous dramatic power of the former 
or of the irritating wordy didacticism of the latter. This failure to give ade- 
quate attention to relative merit and significance is felt frequently. 

Two prominent features of the general plan, clearly intended as improvements 
upon older methods, serve to accentuate the shortcomings already mentioned. 
The first is the inclusion, at the head of each section, of an introduction at- 
tempting a philosophical analysis of the problems in European culture bearing 
on the specific Norwegian period. These are brief and inadequate generalizations 
that use up space badly needed for more immediate Norwegian problems. The 
second feature, really an innovation, is the treatment of the bibliography; and 
it is, from the point of view of methodology, the worst blot on the work. No 
general bibliography is given; instead a brief list of reference books follows each 
chapter. In the modern period separate bibliographies are given for each author. 
This leads to endless repetition and waste of space. Thus Bull og Paasche: 
Norsk Litteraturhistorie is listed at least thirteen times—at the end of each of the 
first thirteen chapters. Elster: Norsk Litteraturhistorie is listed at least eighty- 
seven times! And not once is the author’s full name given, nor the place or 
date of publication. This information is absent from all items in the bibliogra- 
phy. Nor is there any indication as to the reason why Elster is so favored as 
against the far more significant work of Bull and Paasche. That the latter 
work is still in process of publication is never noted. One might pardon the 
waste of space if the individual references were accurate and well chosen. 
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They are, however, thoroughly haphazard and inadequate. Particularly weak are 
those for the Old Norse period; here one reference to Herrmannson’s Islandica 
would serve better than everything given. 

Always a problem in dealing with foreign literature is the form of names and 
titles. If the author had gone out of his way to invent a crabbed system, he 
could not have attained worse results. Titles are usually translated. This seems 
logical, but unfortunately leads to confusion In footnotes are listed all of an 
author's principal works—a good plan that often simplifies the text. These 
titles are in English (often incorrect or hard to recognize), at times those of 
recognized standard translations, at times those of Professor Jorgenson. Never 
is it possible to tell which works are available in English and which are not. 
Under Ibsen, Archer is not mentioned even in the bibliography. Treatment of 
names from the Icelandic is uniformly bad. Usually the modern Norwegian 
form is used (a most strange procedure!), but violation of the rule is almost 
as common as its observance. Thus we find Voluspo, an effort at English spell- 
ing; Aasgard, Norwegian spelling; Ermanareich, of what language I know not un- 
less it be an effort at modern German; Haakonarmaal, modern Norwegian; 
Gisla Sursson, equally bad whether intended as Norwegian or Icelandic; Tordis 
and Thorgrim in the same line, one Norwegian and one English; Tordsson, Tord, 
and Thorfinn in the same paragraph, two Norwegian and one Icelandic; Asmund 
Kempibane and Magnus Lagabote fit no language. Factually, too, the medieval 
sections are weak and seem to be built largely on secondary sources. The fol- 
lowing are some incorrect, or at least misleading statements: 

P. 13, “During the eight centuries between the time of Christ and the be- 
ginning of the Viking raids a system of religious practice and a body of myth- 
ological knowledge was created in the Norse world, a creation which stands even 
today as one of the consummate achievements of mankind.” This ignores the 
well-known facts of importation of religious practice and of mythological lore; 
it implies that Viking raids did not begin before the end of the 8th century; 
and it implies an isolation not warranted by modern research. 

P. 15, “Professor Paasche, Norway’s leading authority in this field (chronology 
of Edda poems) ...” This would draw a smile even from Professor Paasche. 

P. 15, “The skalds . . . often created such far-fetched allusions that the mean- 
ing could be grasped by a select few only.” No evidence is given to support this 
statement. That it has an element of truth is granted, but it certainly gives a 
false impression of an art that was employed not only by the nobiliy but by the 
people at large. 

P. 17, “The narrative (of the Poetic Edda) is extremely active and virile. 
Even the Greek myths seem pale in comparison of the gods as they are aside 
from contact with human beings.” Does this mean anything? 

P. 23, “In content they (Lays of the Heroes - Edda) are South German rather 
than Norse. rom the fifth century on, heroic legends were numerous in the 
upper Rhine country, but they disappeared under the adverse influence of Chris- 
tianity. Not until about the year 1200 did the Germans recreate the story of 
Sigurd. That version is found in the famous Nibelungenlied.” A series of 
half-truths the sum total of which is wholly bad. 

P. 35 ff., a long account of Egill Skallagrimsson makes no mention of the 
Egils Saga, states that the Song to Arinbjorn “is formed as a memorial” to his 
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kinsman, who “fell in battle about the vear 970.” The Saga makes it clear 
that Arinbjarnarkvida was composed long before Arinjborn’s death and was 
sent him by Egill. 

P. 50, a confused and confusing account of the use of early legend in Sagas. 
A footnote gives a list of stories as divergent as those of Wayland Smith and 
Fridtjof the Bold. The significance of the names is not indicated; the italics 
might suggest to an unsuspecting reader that they were all titles. 

P. 74, Hrafnkel’s horse is called Frey-Mane, an absurd translation of Frey- 
jaxi; it is said to be white, but the saga calls it dark grey. Of Hrafnkel’s crime, 
the author says, “Ravnkel considers a consecration to be above everything else 
and kills the boy.” Rather, to Hrafnkell his vow is more important than human 
life. 

P. 74f., “Most important of all the regions of Iceland is the South Quarter. 

. . The sagas from this region climax the entire body of literature.” Of the 
same region Finnur Jonsson says in his introduction to the Njala, “Abgesehen 
von die ziemlich jungen Floamanna saga ist sie . . . die einzige saga, deren Schau- 
platz das siidliche Island ist.” 

P. 77, SkarpheSin’s brusque reply to Njall was not made “during the fire,” 
nor is the translation of it correct. 

P. 90, the Jais of Marie de France are characterized as “love songs. 

P. 127, Peder Clausson’s translation of the Heimskringla “was printed in 
1630." This should be 1633. 

But why continue the painful enumerations? The list could be extended end- 
lessly. These items may seem to many trivial. Possibly so, but the general 
effect of inaccuracy in detail is loss of confidence in the whole. Yet the volume 
has much that is good. The modern periods are more adequately treated, the 
facts are more accurate and the analysis more convincing. Nevertheless the 
volume as a whole might well have profited by waiting the proverbial nine 


” 


years before publication. 
H. L. 


Robert J. Allen, The Clubs of Augustan London. WHarvard Studies in English, 

VII. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1933.  viii+305. 

It is the purpose of Mr. Allen to analyze the relations, during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, between men of letters and club life, and he 
keeps firmly to this course. His interest in clubs is that of the literary his- 
torian; and when he is mindful of their purely historical or social aspects, it is 
only because these cannot be disengaged from the literary fabric of the age. 
It is not surprising to find, however, that a study of the period focussed on the 
club touches upon practically everything of social and political as well as of 
literary importance. 

The design of the book provides first for a description of actual clubs— 
those which Swift, Addison, and Steele and their friends visited, read about, 
and wrote about—from materials which Mr. Allen finds abundantly in con- 
temporary newspapers, pamphlets, broadsides, plays, poems, and essays. In- 
teresting and in some instances fresh information is presented concerning the 
origin, nature, and membership of the Whiggish Toasters and Kit-Cats, Hanover 
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and Patriots Clubs; the October Club, the Brothers, and the Saturday Club of 
the Tories; the Mohocks and Hell-Fires; the Quidnuncs and the Freethinkers; 
and the Beefsteak Societies. The imaginary club, fabricated to serve a lit- 
erary purpose, is next presented, and the various uses made of it are ana- 
lyzed and illustrated. The most important of these uses, that of a framework 
for the essay periodical, Mr. Allen goes into with a thoroughness, so far as I am 
aware, not to be found elsewhere, his purpose being “to follow the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the device per se from beginning to end.” He accordingly ana- 
lyzes with painstaking detail the evolution and the decline of the fictitious 
society of gentlemen (and ladies) from its beginnings in the Athenian Mercury 
to the height of its perfection in the Spectator, and thence through many minor 
periodicals to those which mark the disintegration of the club method. The 
final section of the book treats of the influence of the London club upon cer- 
tain writers who enjoyed its patronage and upon others who, as members, were 
stimulated to free exchange of ideas and to creative efforts, individual and col- 
laborative. The Kit-Cats are shown befriending Dryden and patronizing the- 
atrical activities; the Brothers and the Saturday Club spurring on Swift’s 
political writing; the Club at Button’s—Addison, Steele, Philips, Tickell, Hughes, 
and Young-—helping one another in various projects and on occasion fighting 
ene another’s battles; and the Scriblerus Club—Swift, Arbuthnot, Gay, Par- 
nell, and Pope—in their fruitful association. The presentation of well known 
literary history, in this section as in others, is freshened by the inclusion of 
some entirely new details and many which have been hitherto scattered and in- 
accessible. 

A question which arises, in the mind of this reader at least, is the ap- 
propriateness of making Swift the presiding genius of a book on Augustan Clubs. 
The period studied, roughly the first half of the century, Mr. Allen de- 
scribes as “during Swift’s lifetime’ with such insistent iteration (pp. 3, 152, 
187, 230, 283, 287) that there is no mistaking his emphasis. By nature, how- 
ever, Swift seems not to have been a club man, notwithstanding his attendance 
upon the Brothers and the Saturday Club. His association with the Scriblerus 
Club, fruitful as it was in his and the other members’ work, lasted for a few 
months only; and the use he made of the club device in his writings is relatively 
unimportant. A more fitting emphasis for such a study would seem to be the 
Addison and Steele partnership, the influence of which dominated club literature 
not only during the decade of their writing but during the entire century. 
Addison and Steele delighted in club life as young wits at Will's, as men 
of affairs during fifteen years of Kit-Cat membership, and as influential men 
of letters, during their most productive years, in the group at Button’s. Their 
partiality for the club as a social institution is shown in their voluminous 
writings about it. Mr. Allen estimates that “if sections dealing with clubs 
were collected from the Spectator [alone] the result would be a book nearly 
as large as Ward’s Satyrical Reflections on Clubs.” And more importnat than 
volume is their perfecting of the fictitious club device as a framework for 
some of the most delightful essays in the language. 


This possible misplacement of emphasis does not mar the value of the 
study as to presentation of fact and proportion. The book is admirable in 
these respects as well as in purpose, method, and fullness of treatment. Mr. 
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Allen has examined a large number of contemporary texts—many inaccessible 
or hitherto unnoticed or misread—from which he has extracted new information, 
notably about the Kit-Cats, and which he presents in the light of recent 
investigation, for example that on Mrs. Manley. It is a_ well-written and 
well-printed book attractively illustrated with six full-page reproductions of 
contemporary prints. Lovers of the eighteenth century will be grateful for 
this opportunity to review its personalities, institutions, and writings from a 
new angle. 
Rae BLANCHARD. 
Goucher College. 


The Life and Friendships of Dean Swift. By Stephen Gwynn. New York: 

Henry Holt and Company, 1933. Pp. xi + 362. $3.75. 

Mr. Gwynn does not begin his Preface with the statement so often made by 
English biographers, “I do not profess to have read everything that has been 
written upon” whoever the subject may be. But the American reader is struck 
by his failure to mention Carl Van Doren’s Swift (1930) in his preface or any- 
where else in his biography of Swift. One other recent study he has made no 
use of is The Skull of Swift by Shane Leslie (1928). 

The last two years have been very good to the memory of Jonathan Swiit. 
Besides Gwynn’s work, three other extensive studies on him have been pub- 
lished: Dean Swift’s library by Harold Williams, the title of which indicates 
its contents; Jonathan Swift by W. D. Taylor, not a formal biography but a 
series of essays on various phases of Swift’s life and work; and Swit or the 
Egotist by M. M. Rossi and J. H. Hone, a psychological study in which the 
authors blissfully declare their independence of mere historical fact, and then 
proceed to give us a picture of Swift drawn from the depths of their own sub- 
conscious responses. 

Unquestionably The Life and Friendships of .Dean Swift, on the basis of 
quantity of material and reasonableness of analysis of the facts presented, is the 
best biography thus far written of the irascible Dean. The only recent biography 
cf Swift which can be compared with it is Carl Van Doren’s. But Gwynn’s 
biography surpasses Van Doren’s in the greater use made of quotations from 
Swift’s own works and letters, and, what is more important, its greater sym- 
pathy with its subject. Gwynn does not profess to have made any discovery 
of new facts in the life of Swift, but has accepted such authoritative records as 
exist, and has added to them only such evidence as Swift’s works and letters pro- 
vide. Of the early biographies he considers only those of Scott, Delany, and on 
occasion Sheridan as worthy of serious attention. 

Gwynn’s solutions of certain problems in Swift’s biography are always well 
argued but are not always acceptable. He does not accept the tradition that 
Swift’s mother was related to Sir William Temple’s wife, but he does not ex- 
plain, what then demands explanation, how Swift was able to get into Temple’s 
employ. How did Swift and Temple get acquainted? It does not seem rea- 
sonable that a young man of no particular distinction and just out of col- 
lege should, almost immediately after crossing to England from Ireland, be ac- 
cepted as a sort of secretary by one of the outstanding political and literary 
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figures of the day, unless we suppose there was already existing some definite 
obligatory relationship which a family connection almost alone can explain. 

Of two other disputed facts does Gwynn feel quite sure: one is that all of 
Swift’s miseries were at basis caused by the same mental affliction which pro- 
duced his spells of deafness and giddiness; the other is that Esther Johnson 
(Stella) was Temple’s natural daughter. With the first opinion probably most 
modern readers agree; but to the second, though the evidence Gwynn offers 
(pp. 78-79) deserves serious consideration, two arguments must be opposed: 
first, that Temple would have provided some more appropriate means of edu- 
cating his child than the apparently accidental arrangement which made Swift her 
tutor; and, second, the fact of Esther Johnson being Temple’s daughter would 
have been a very powerful factor to urge Swift to marry her. Such a marriage, 
he would certainly know, would have placed Sir William Temple’s great political 
influence at his command, and the probability of the bishopric or the rich 
deanery so much desired by Swift would have been very decidedly increased, 
if not made certain. The reason Swift gave for his not marrying any one was 
his financial incompetence. Certainly Temple would have corrected that situa- 
tion if Swift had married his daughter. 

Gwynn argues, reasonably, that it was no physical incapacity which prevented 
Swift’3 marrying, and he also accepts the reports of Swift’s earliest biographers 
that the satirist and Stella were secretly married in 1716. Though the authority 
of contemporary tradition is a valuable one, the absence of records and wit- 
nesses to the marriage offers a serious obstacle to its acceptance. The matter 
is not vet settled. It is harder, however, to follow Mr. Gwynn’s leadership in his 
advocacy of the existence of a secret liaison between Swift and Vanessa which 
probably began in England and did not end until the famous quarrel just before 
her death. Considering Swift’s long and apparently chaste relationship with Stella, 
it is difficult to conceive of him being rushed into a compromising situation by so 
simple and passionate a woman as Vanessa was. 

J. M. Purce.t. 


Marquette University. 


The Works of Edmund Spenser, A Variorum Edition. The Faerie Queene, Book 
2. Edwin Greenlaw, Special Editor. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1933. Pp. xii + 517. 

Those who have enjoyed, and profited from the first volume of this variorum 
edition of Spenser’s works will welcome the appearance of the next, con- 
taining the second book of the Faerie Queene. The work was begun and carried 
well on to completion by Professor Greenlaw; since his death the final estab- 
lishment of the text and the compilation of explanatory material has been in the 
hands of the corps of editors associated with him. 

The story of Guyon is made doubtly interesting by the notes and critical 
essays here assembled. One should mention first the several articles of Professor 
Greenlaw himself on one phase or another of the poem. Then, as an almost 
contemporaneous expression of opinion, the Observations of Sir Kenelm Digby 
on the 22’d stanza of Canto 9 can not be overlooked. The essays of Professor 
Greenlaw and Miss Harper on the raison d’étre and the sources of Arthur's re- 
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cital of British history are most significant. Finally, to mention but one more 
of the significant topics presented in this volume, the sources of the poem, 
especially, we think, of the last canto, will add greatly to the enjoyment of even 
the casual reader. 
Evsert N. S. THompson. 
State University of Iowa. 


Milton’s Blindness, by Eleanor G. Brown. Columbia University Press. New 

York, 1934, 165 pp. 

The most interesting portion of this treatment of Milton’s blindness is that 
which gives the author’s personal interpretation of the poet’s conscious or un- 
conscious references to his affliction. Miss Brown herself has been blind since 
childhood and naturally sees a deeper meaning in certain passages than others 
have seen. Few of us would find any reference to Milton’s self in the lines: 


What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost, 


and we fear that im other instances as well she has allowed personal considera- 
tions to obscure artistic fitness. But she has gathered all available data on 
Milton’s blindness and a good deal of the most expert professional judgment of 
the present day on its probable cause. Her conclusion is sane—that from the 
existing evidence it is impossible to determine with certainty what the true 
cause was. Her work pretty definitely sets aside the assumptions of some 
other recent critics. 
E.sert N. S. THOMPSON. 
State University of Iowa. 


Harlequin Sheridan. By R. Compton Rhodes. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1933. 

Pp. xvii + 305. 

The twentieth century has been kind to a man who, after all is said and 
done, is, and will be, remembered primarily because he wrote two plays. He 
wroté more, of course, but when we think of Sheridan we think of The Rivals 
and The School for Scandal, though we may recollect momentarily the name of 
Warren Hastings. But in the last twenty years we have had four English and 
one French biography of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, a three volume, twenty 
dollar edition of his poems and plays, and within the last ten years we have 
seen both his great plays on the American stage. The evidence is certainly 
clear that, although the total of his best works may be read at an evening's sit- 
ting, Sheridan is enjoying a kind of personal renaissance. 

Mr. Rhodes’ biography was to be expected. He had edited Sheridan’s works; 
therefore he must round out the task by writing his life. However he gives a 
number of other reasons to prove the necessity of this volume. He is dissat- 
isfied with the psychic interpretation of Miss E. M. Butler’s Sheridan: A 
Ghost Story (1931) because she chooses blissfully to ignore such solid evidence 
as works and letters in her effort to get at the “soul” of her subject. He also 
objects to Miss Butler’s conclusion that Sheridan committed aesthetic suicide 
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because he failed to remain a writer of plays. Did not Sheridan’s political suc- 
cess make up for his literary loss? 

With Walter Sichel’s Sheridan (1909) Mr. Rhodes has a more serious quarrel, 
for Sichel, says Rhodes, has distorted facts. Where Sichel, for instance, pro- 
fesses uncertainty as to Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s fathership of Mrs. Sheridan’s 
last child, Mr. Rhodes is almost positive. But it is not so clear to us that Mr. 
Rhodes restatement of the case is any more definite a proof than is Sichel’s. 
Smyth’s statement (quoted p. 157 by Rhodes) is not definite enough to be held 
as evidence establishing the truth of the Princess of Wales’ scandalous story. 

Rhodes’ other difference with Sichel is over the interpretation of the relations 
between the Prince of Wales (later George IV) and Sheridan. Sichel accepts the 
tradition of the Prince’s “desertion” of and “duplicity” toward Sheridan during 
the dramatist’s last years, but Rhodes’ restatement of the old and addition 
of new facts rehabilitates somewhat the character of a nobleman greatly in need 
of rehabilitation. 

Harlequin Sheridan is the most readable and certainly the best proportioned 
of the modern biographies of Sheridan. It is without the prejudices of Rae, 
unburdened with the vast and not well digested mass of economic and social 
fact which smothers the character of Sheridan in Sichel’s work, and unaffected 
by the psychic illusions of E. M. Butler. To lend color to his title, perhaps, 
Rhodes illustrates his text, for portraits of Sheridan, only with cartoons of the 
period. The tone of the work shows that the author is no lover of Sheridan, 
but on the basis of the presentation of his facts, he cannot be charged with un- 
fairness. 

J. M. Purcete. 

Marquette University. 


Ralegh and His World, by Irvin Anthony. New York, London, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1934. x, 399 pp. 

Mr. Percy Hutchison, in his review of Mr. Irvin Anthony’s Ralegh and 
His World (New York Times Book Review, April 1, 1934, pp. 5 and 19), speaks 
of the book in glowing terms. The present reviewer cannot improve upon 
his adjectives. Mr. Anthony has made a definite contribution to Ralegh schol- 
arship. All the tangled relationships and plots of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I must be understood in order to see in them Ralegh’s place. Mr. 
Anthony has unfolded in a lucid manner the closing events of Elizabeth’s reign, 
hidden rancours, the “Main” and “Bye” plots, the attitudes of Cecil, Henry 
Howard, and King James, so that we can see clearly why Sir Walter Ralegh was 
sentenced to death and then kept without pardon a prisoner in the Tower for 
thirteen years, to be released only for execution. Mr. Anthony has brought to 
bear on Sir Walter's life the philosophy of Machiavelli (perhaps too insistently), 
French and Spanish history, private motives of belligerent fellow courtiers. He 
has captured much of the Elizabethan court pageantry. Nowhere can one read 
more vivid portrayals of the taking of Cadiz, the downfall of Essex, the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the trial of Sir Walter Ralegh. Mr. Anthony, however, 
has made some grevious mistakes 

Seomingly having become confused in the maze of court relationships, Mr. 
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Anthony commits the blunder of causing the second Earl of Essex, like Oedipus, 
to marry his own mother (See pp. 92 and 139). Mr. Anthony is probably 
wrong in ascribing “Hey down a down did Dian sing” to Ralegh; Miss Agnes 
Latham does not consider it a product of Sir Walter’s pen. Mr. Anthony is in- 
correct in his bibliographical references to The Discovery of Guiana and The 
History of the World. The separate publications of The Discovery, with their 
several different issues, appearing on the continent by the year, 1747, were: 
one in French, two in Latin, three in German, four in Dutch (See p. 163). 
All were not perhaps different translations, the one in Hulsius being merely an 
epitome or summary. The History of the World by 1829 had reached at least 
the twelfth edition. Mr. Hutchison would be interested to know that from 
1641, when Sir Robert Naunton wrote concerning the life of “Rawleigh,” to the 
present day, forty-eight important biographies of Ralegh have been written, 
besides some two hundred and fifty different memoirs and biographical articles. 
Mr. Anthony’s bibliography contains a startling error. He has compelled old 
John Chamberlain to tread the street: of London in 1921. Also, without com- 
ment, Mr. Anthony accepts as authentic the July letter of 1603 supposed to 
have been written just before Sir Walter attempted suicide. It is interesting 
to note that concerning matters over which Ralegh’s most conscientious pre- 
vious biographers (Oldys, Edwards, Gosse, Stebbing, Lee, Hume, Waldman, 
Harlow, and Chidsey) have evidenced greatest uncertainty, Mr. Anthony speaks 
with absolute assurance. 

What Thornton Wilder would call Mr. Anthony’s great “myth” in Ralegh 
and His World is his story of the marriage of Sir Walter Ralegh and Eliza- 
beth Throckmorton. In this story of seduction and consequent disgrace, Mr. 
Anthony is, it must be admitted, merely enlarging upon the slanderous state- 
ments made by contemporary and subsequent historians; and he has made his 
tale sensuous as well as fictitious. The facts of Ralegh’s marriage, as can 
be proved by documents and letters at present available, are quite different. 

Mr. Anthony’s style of writing shows tendencies both ancient and modern. 


He is partial to alliteration on the one hand: “ ... she was fair and fit... 
the west wind waxed ... no Euphuistic court circle of far-flying folk .. . in 
full Florentine flight . . . that lasted life long.” On the other hand, when 


describing Ralegh’s dignified, heroic nemesis, Mr. Anthony uses the most mod- 
ern phrases: “The axe! The headsman tries to hide it. To feel it with the 
thumb. Refusal. Insistence. Compliance. The end, really the end. Keen 
edge. A symbol too.” The concluding chapters of Ralegh and His World, treat- 
ing of events subsequent to Sir Walter’s imprisonment, seem to flag—as if, 
perhaps, their writer had become a bit weary of his heroic theme. Mr. 
Anthony’s last chapter, compared with that of Milton Waldman, is a distinct 
disappointment. 

Mr. Anthony seems not to have checked certain finer points (concerning Es- 
sex’s mother and wife, he confutes on page 145 what he has said on page 139); 
he has not been careful in the matter of bibliography; he is in error regard- 
ing Queen Elizabeth’s reception of Cvnthia’s Revels (p. 202); he has not done 
thorough research into the problem of Sir Walter Ralegh’s marriage. Appearing 
in a book so admirable in many ways, these errata are to be regretted. 

FreD SORENSEN. 

Stanford University. 





